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}AN any grievance justify a trade union in 
Ireatening the country with a general 
onomic shut-down? That is a question 
hich Mr. Baty, of the Associated Society 
Locomotive Engineers & Firemen, has 
cided answering in any of his public 
terances, but one which his colleagues on 
e T.U.C., as well as rank-and-file trade 
lionists in other industries, are bound to 
K themselves. The footplate men must 
se the fact that the more successful their 
pike is in terms of duration and solidarity, 
= more fundamentally they will be chal- 


> fellow workers—and the more likely 
y are to lose in the end. For we doubt 
ther they will succeed in scaring the 
ernment into surrender. Indeed, there 
almost certainly this week-end powerful 
$ in the Cabinet urging the long-term 
itages of a real showdown with “ irre- 
ib} and ‘“overweening” trade 


nty of hardheaded industrialists who 
_weicome, on both political and 
grounds, an emergency which, if 
es, must turn the majority of the 
st the unions. 
follows that the A.S.L.E.F. must 
of its case and must shape its 
to win quickly or not at all. 
es | 


meee 


hging the whole community—including 


If this reasoning - 
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The Footplate. Men and the 


On the merits of the dispute, there should 
be no doubt that footplate men, like signal- 
men, have a genuine grievance. Regardless 
of theoretical arguments about differentials, 
which they thought were settled last 
autumn, they are mostly underpaid by any 
sensible comparative standard. The result is 
a.chronic discontent in the most skilled rail- 
way jobs and a persistent difficulty in recruit- 
ing adequate new entrants to the railway 
service, in the face of competition from the 
higher paid (and often less skilled) piece- 
work industries. | An outsider might well 
say that the obvious remedy in a public 
utility—which necessarily offers few chances 
of high bonus-earnings—is an agreed pricing 
of jobs to establish a standard differential 
between every grade of railway worker. 
Under such a system, wage negotiations 
would almost invariably be initiated by the 


lowest paid worker, and an increase for him 


would be accompanied by a percentage in- 
crease all the way up the line. Nor do we 
believe that public opinion would allow the 


‘Transport Commission to reject, on the 


grounds of initial cost, such a constructive 
solution, provided that all the men involved 
were prepared to accept it. 

But they are not; and under the present 
union organisation they never will be. For 
once such a grading were established, the 


Ratiegte at the G.P.O. 
as a newspaper 
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Stevedores 


need for a separate union to represent only 
the highly skilled footplate men would cease 
te exist. The day it signed such an agree- 
ment, in fact, the A.S.L.E.F. would be sign- 
ing its own death warrant and surrendering 
its birthright to the N.U.R. Thus, ina very 
real sense, the railway strike is a jurisdic- 
tional dispute between unions. The griev- 
ance is a real one and deserves public sup- 
port; but it is rivalry between two unions 
which rules out any likelihood of agreement 
on the means of redress. 

The -footplate men are striking to preserve 
their independence of other grades of railway 
worker and to deny a settlement of their wage 
claim which would, in effect, lead to the 
formation of a single industrial union for 
every grade of railway worker. But before 
they are condemned for irresponsibility, it is 
worth while recalling the situation in the 
docks. There a giant union has secured 
from the employers what amount to mono- 
poly rights of negotiation; and yet 20,000 
men are now on strike, basically because of 
the failure of the T. & G.W. to satisfy the 
skilled stevedores that their interests are 
served by this all-embracing machine. 

In this situation a great responsibility rests 
on the T.U.C. Only the most sanguine can 
doubt that, if these strikes are allowed to 
continue, a Tory Government will, by one 
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means and another, exploit the 
of high wages and strong trade unions. At the 
same time, no wise trade union leader will over- 
look the fact that skilled men on the railways 
have reasonable grounds, both for their 
grievance over wages and for their mistrust of a 
single indus‘rial union. We believe that on the 
railways, as in the docks and other centralised 
public utilities, the industrial union (or, at very 
least, the federation of unions in an industry) is, 
in the long run, the only possible solution. And 
we do not believe that it should be beyond the 
wisdom of the T.U.C., with the Committee of 
Six it has set up, to devise the constitutional 
means by which footplatemen, stevedores and 
other highly skilled men in the public utilities 
could feel confident that their interests were 
secured. 


The Week’s Moves 


So Far, this week, the immediate impact of the 
railway stoppage has been cushioned, first by 
the public’s recourse to improvised road trans- 
port, and secondly, by the fact that Whitsun 
holidays extended, for many industrial firms, up 
to Wednesday. It was clear that comparatively 
few N.U.R. footplate crews had joined the strike; 
skeleton rail services were running; and, with 
the assumption by the Government of powers, 
under the state of emergency proclaimed on 
Tuesday, to relax restrictions on the use of goods 
vehicles, it was evident that there was no im- 
mediate threat to essential services. 

On the other hand, the prospects were that, 
if there was no settlement, conditions next week 
would become serious for. the heavy industries 
and for engineering works dependent on sub- 
stantial quantities of steel. The National Coal 
Board was making plans to stock at pitheads coal 
which could not be moved from the collieries; 
but transport of iron ore is difficult, except by 
rail, and some steel works seemed likely to close 
down after this weekend. 

Last Saturday night, when negotiations 
finally broke down, it became clear that the 
Ministry of Labour had exhausted all possibili- 
ties of finding a basis for settlement. The 
A.S.L.E.F. had rejected the’ Transport Commis- 
sion’s offer to grant advances to some drivers— 
trains to be classified in categories—but not to 
firemen or to drivers. on shunting duties., Sir 
William Neden, for the Ministry, then suggested 
that, in place of the all-round advances, ranging 
from ls. 6d. to 5s. 6d. a week, which the 
A.S.L.E.F. had claimed, drivers should receive 4s. 
a week, and firemen 1ls.—with no advance for 
cleaners. 

This offer was not rejected by the A.S.L.E.F., 
whose General Secretary conceded that “it 
would have meant a substantial advance”; but 
the N.U.R. leaders at once intimated that an 
increase on these lines for footplatemen would 
necessitate a review of the wages of other grades, 
and the Transport Commission announced that 
Sir William’s efforts at compromise was in any 
case unacceptable. 


Meanwute, the numbers on strike in the docks 
had risen by Wednesday to 20,000; and what- 
ever might be the views of the leaders of the 
N.A.S.D., the rank-and-file of the “blue card” 
union in northern ports were showing no inclina- 
tion to give up the struggle; though the T.U.C. 
General Council was unresponsive to the Steve- 
dores’ peace-feeler. The N.A.S.D. was told again 
to “return” the recruits it had “poached,” 


resultant — 
economic disaster to the long-term disadvantage - 
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Tue Soviet Government has now officially 
accepted the invitation for Four-Power talks “ 
the summit,’ and Mr. Molotov will meet the 
three Western Foreign Ministers at San Fran- 
cisco in the middle of this month to settle the 
details of time and place. So far, so good. But, 
to judge from President. Eisenhower’s remarks 
at his press conference on Tuesday, the agenda 
will be harder to agree. 

The President believes that the talks should 
be “a testing of atmosphere,” that the Heads 
of State should not seek to settle any of the out- 
standing problems, but should hand over specific 
negotiations to their deputies as quickly as 
possible. Washington, in fact, is still reluctant 
to talk and is suspicious of Soviet intentions. 
It is particularly worried lest the meeting be used 
by the Russians to make a high bid on Germany, 
offering sweeping concessions in return for Ger- 
man neutrality—a bid which the West is uncer- 
tain how to match. 

At this stage, the Russians—and the Chinese— 
may reasonably ask what further proof of good 
intentions they are expected to give in advance. 
The Soviet Government has signed an Austrian 
Treaty; it has gone a long way to meet the 
Western view on disarmament; and the Chinese 
have not merely begun the release of detained 
U.S. airmen but have also soft-pedalled their 
agitation about the off-shore islands and For- 
mosa. The West has not indicated where it is 
prepared to match Communist concessions. 


Last week, the U.S. Supreme Court set aside 
three convictions for contempt. Julius Emspak 
and Thomas Quinn, of the United Electrical 
Workers, and Philip Bart, manager of the 
Daily Worker, secured reversals on appeal. The 
two U.E. officials had based their refusal to 
answer questions on the First as well as the Fifth 
Amendment—in two important cases still pend- 
ing, Corliss Lamont and Harvey O’Connor have 
claimed protection under the First Amendment 
alone—but the Court granted the appeals without 
pronouncing on the First Amendment defence. 


From Our Correspondents wo 


Paris 
Alternatives in Algeria 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: Within the last 
few days, the Government has finally abandoned 
its attempt to minimise the gravity of the situa- 
tion in Algeria. Indeed, it is no longer possible 
to keep up the pretence: the dispatch of a full 
division from France’s Nato contingent and the 
call-up of reservists in the three Algerian depart- 
ments testify that a full-scale campaign is under 
way and that the so-called “terrorists” are now 
organised in regular military formations under a 
central command. - Added -to this, last: week’s 
murder, near Biskra, of two senior French 
Officials, who had evidently been deserted—or 
even betrayed—by their escort of 20 Arab 
goumiers, is a sign of the way things are going. 
If French-trained regular troops are unreliable, it 
is clear that the authorities can expect nothing but 
hostility from the hundreds of thousands of Arab 
villagers in the affected areas. Evidence that the 
Government is seriously concerned on this score 
was: provided by the announcement, last week, 
that big. staff increases are to be made in the civil 
administration of the Constantine department, and 


~ unjustified, and became scandalous when WV 


-Soustelle—minor political reform: 


Emspak had suneae “sie the 

Activities Committee was itself uncons 
under the First Amendment. The -decisia 
show the Court taking a firmer and more libe 
stand on civil liberties. 


f 
I N another case, ae in a Washington court le 
Friday, Professor Otto Nathan scored an impor 
ant victory over the State Department’s passpe 
division. For two years, Mr. Nathan has be 
denied a passport, despite his denial on oath 
past or present membership of the Commun 
Party. On March 15, a Federal court ordered # 
State Department to hold a prompt hearing on t 
case. It has failed to do so, and Judge Schwei 
haut has now ordered it to issue a passpe 
without further delay. Its previous refusal w 


Nathan was named executor of Albert Einstein 
Will and sought permission to go abroad “@ 
cuss the disposition of the Einstein papers w: 
scientists attending the Relativity Theory Co 
ference at Berne in July. Now that a Fede 
Court has clearly established jurisdiction in pas 
port cases, the State Department may have i 
creasing difficulty in withholding passports att 
whim of McCarthyite officials. 


In the Victoria State elections last Saturday, t 
rebel Catholic Action group was annihilat 
Though its intervention split Labour votes suffi 
ciently to bring down Mr. Cain’s Labour Govet 
ment, this temporary setback for the Austral 
Labour Party has been more than offset by 1 th 
collapse of the anti-Evatt opposition. Dr. Ey 

and his supporters are now firmly in control, ¢ 
the Right-wing Catholic breakaway is doomed 
futility. At least until the next election, ] 
Evatt is now secure against factional challer 
especially since the party’s deputy leader, I N 
Calwell, has lost ground by his attempt to ple 
both the party majority and the rebels, I 
Evatt’s real crisis will come if he leads his pa 
into the Federal elections with a radical po oli 
and is then defeated. 


. 


that administrators who volunteer to serve in 
war zone will receive rapid promotion. I 
clear that the complacency of the early Spring 
yielded to a frenzied search for a “new so Iti 
M. Faure’s position is all the more diffi cul 
ie he is now under increased American pres 
“clear up the North African mess.” 
Stas Department is more and more s 
of the dubious legal position on which 
sovereignty in Algeria is founded. Mr. Dull 
said to have been most gratified by the sup} 
U.S. policy received at the Bandung Confer 
from such independent Moslem states as Paki 
and: he now favours the rapid liquidatio: 
remaining colonialist regimes in the-/ 
His ruminations were recently passed o 
Faure by the American Embassy, and 
ably account, in part, for M. Faure’ 
concluding the Franco-Tunisian convent 
his announcement that they will be subr 
the Assembly as soon as it Ramesh 
Senatorial elections. 
A solution i in Algeria, howeve: ; 
matter, The middle-of-the-road 


most important were ‘the relai 


ne 4, 1955 
ie, aN * ' 4 
‘proved inadequate; 


ons as clearly 


of the corrupt Algerian Assembly, and not a 
le member of the Cabinet is prepared, as yet, 
onsider such a politically explosive project. 

atively, there is the appointment of a 
rong man.” This idea has already been 
scussed in the Cabinet, and M. Faure is 
eved to be considering the appointment of 
irshal Juin to a unified command of the three 
African terriories, with the rank of High 
issioner. Such a move would undoubtedly 
lify the colons, strengthen the Government’s 
liamentary position, and might even enable the 
ent “reformist” policy to be pursued more 
ectively. Juin, however, is a dogmatic and un- 


dliticians. His appointment would be a gamble, 
ad it would, in any case, remove the last chance 
a solution to the Moroccan dynastic problem 
ich, to use his own words, “does not exist.” 
shi alternative is the expansion of the present 
ter-ministerial committee on North Africa, of 
hich Juin is a consultant member, into a “ war” 
ymmittee with special powers; this would be 
yore acceptable to the Cabinet as a whole. 


| Malaya 
he Students’ “Victory ”’ 


Our Singapore Correspondent writes: It often 
ippens that politically-minded students lead the 
ay, as they did in Burma; or force the pace, as 
aey did in Egypt; but in Singapore the students 
*e confusing the issues, and frightening a lot of 
ple. There are four thousand Chinese students 
1 Singapore, aged from thirteen to twenty-two 
e Japanese occupation delayed schooling for 
bme), and they exert a continuous pressure upon 
litical and industrial affairs in Singapore. 
in the Assembly, the newly-elected Labour 
‘ont Government openly accused them of insti- 
ating the recent riots. Mr. Marshall, the 
hief Minister, ordered the three big schools to 
pel the ringleaders—names to be supplied by 
ie polce—or be closed down for good. Imme- 
ately the students replied by staging a stay-in 
Organised on the lines of a disciplined 


assive resistance: unarmed guards were posted, 
mmittees set up, senior students appointed as 
achers. Food and changes of clothing were 
"Ought by parents; reporters were taken round 
7 “liaison officers,” photographers were chased 
vay. The boys and girls had the time of their 
ves: they played, danced, sang, made speeches— 
id demanded that the Government uncondition- 
ly withdraw its expulsion order . . . or else. 

Realising that the order, as framed, was a 
under, the Government hurriedly appointed an 
=party committee to go into the matter. This 
mmittee included Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, leader 
the People’s Action Party, who is also the 


amittee advised the Government to give in. 
indecent haste the Government accepted the 
e. The students lost no time in celebrating 
victory,” as they called it, with dances and 
aes. The teachers came back. 

y his surrender the Chief Minister did more 


nts’ resolve and confidence. They feel now 
is nothing they cannot do. People now ask, 


ts do next? More important is to know 
‘r. Marshall will do in this event. Fortun- 
‘him, Mr. Marshall will have the whole 


dictable man, loath to accept the directives of » 


‘ike. 
a, they turned their schools into forts of © 


nts’ legal adviser. Within a few hours, the 


‘postpone drastic action; he strengthened the — 


in frightened whispers, what will the 


about this, for on June 10 the 


“a”. 


e only step which could conceivably — 
out a real détente would be the dissolu-— 


‘about forty-eight milliards. 


iy - i 

schools go on vacation. Clearly something must be 
done. Probably smaller schools might be the 
answer—on an average there are fifteen hundred 
boys and girls in each school—but the basic prob- 
lem concerns the sort of schooling they should 
have. Are they to be taught to be good Malayans, 
or good Chinese? This is one of several questions 
the all-party committee must answer. Over the 
Causeway, the Malays and the Indians in the 
Federation will watch developments with interest. 
In July the Federation chooses its first mainly 


_ elected government, and 84 per cent. of the voters 


‘will be Malays. 


Khartoum 


Independence—Not Union 


A Middle East Correspondent writes: “I con- 
sider that my party’s proposals for complete 
independence of the Sudan, with a light link with 
Egypt which in no way prejudices our full 
sovereignty, satisfies the majority of Sudan 
opinion.” This was how Ismail El Azhary, 
Sudan’s first Prime Minister and leader of the 
National Union Party, recently described to me 
his party’s policy. The statement illustrates the 
remarkable change of attitude among the Sudanese 
since the present Government took office early last 
year. Then the N.U.P., and its parliamentary 
party which forms the Government, stood firmly 
for union with Egypt. Today all Sudanese poli- 
tical parties, and practically every Sudanese one 
meets, supports full independence. At the begin- 
ning of 1956 the Sudan will reach the state of 
self-determination when the country will decide 
the question of independence or union. But the 
answer is already a foregone conclusion. 

The withdrawal of the British, under the terms 
of the 1953 Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on the 
Sudan, and the “Sudanisation” of their posts 
were major reasons for this change of feeling. 
Two years ago there were over 1,100 British 
employees in the Sudan Government. There are 


-now barely three hundred and the process of 


Sudanisation should be completed by the end of 
June. Already there are no longer any British 
in the Sudan Defence Force or in the police. The 
process of Sudanisation has in fact gone ahead 
much more quickly than most people. expected 
and now feeling for union has been replaced by 
a strong nationalist desire for full independence. 
Wisely, the Government has adapted its policy to 
fall into line with this growth of nationalism. The 
case for union has been further weakened by the 
attitude of the Egyptian press and radio in dis- 
crediting the achievements of the Sudan Govern- 
ment and attacking leading politicians not only of 
the independence but also of the unionist parties. 
Failure to reach agreement on a much needed 
new share-out of. the Nile waters, to replace the 
outdated Nile Waters Agreement of 1929, has 
made for further coolness in the relations between 
the two countries. At present the Sudan is 
allowed approximately four milliards of Nile 
water annually for irrigation, while Egypt takes 
Both countries now 
need more water for developing their agriculture. 
This water is available, if flood control and storage 
schemes are undertaken. But these schemes can- 
not be implemented until Egypt and the Sudan 
agree on a new share-out. 

The problems facing the Sudan today, after 
the withdrawal of so many experienced adminis- 
trators, are formidable. Not the least of these is 
the problem of the South, where more than a 
quarter of the Sudan’s nine million population 
live. Unlike the Northern Sudanese, they do not 
speak Arabic, are not Moslems and have no ties 
with Arab civilisation or culture. They are central 
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Africans who have an inbred suspicion of the 
North dating back to the slave raiding days, which 
are still within living memory. The Southerners 
want to manage their own affairs, in the same way 
as the Northern Sudanese, and the replacement of 
British District Officers and Governors by the 
almost equally foreign Northern Sudanese has 
inevitably caused disappointment and frustration. 
But though the pessimists predicted a breakdown 
in Southern administration with a return to tribal 
wars and anarchy, conditions so far have remained 
relatively peaceful. Whether or not these two 
very different halves of the country can be suc- 
cessfully integrated, depends on firm but tactful 
handling by the central Government and the 
rapid training of Southern Sudanese to administer 
their own affairs. 


Santiago 
New Popular Front ? 


A Chilean Correspondent writes: Fifteen years 
after the dissolution of the South American 
Popular Front, a move is being made in Chile to 
re-create it. A new organisation, the Frente 
Nacional del Pueblo has been formed, and in- 
cludes practically all the parties of the Left, from 
Communists and Socialists to Radicals and 
Christian-Socialists. Ostensibly, this organisation 
has sprung up in opposition to the Ibafiez ad- 
ministration; in fact, it is the first coherent 
attempt by the Left to oppose both the Right and 
Peronism., 

To the outside observer, Peron represents 
interests usually associated with the Army and the 
landed oligarchy; but he draws his support basic- 
ally from workers and peasants. The rise of Peron 
on a reformist, anti-imperialist platform caused 
a deep division among South American Socialists. 
Some thought that Peron could be “used” to 
destroy the power of the landowners, the military 
and the Church, and could then be replaced by 
a genuinely Socialist government. For others, 
Peron represented the only force in South 
America capable of withstanding the incursions. of 
U.S. imperialism. 

In 1952, General Ibafiez was elected President 
of Chile on a platform which included economic 
and political union between Chile and Argentina, 
the nationalisation of the copper mines, the pass- 
ing of an agrarian reform law, the opening of 
trade with the U.S.S.R. and the repeal of the re- 
pressive “special law” for the Defence of Demo- 
cracy. Today, Ibafiez has not fulfilled a single 
one of these promises: the country is in the grip 
of a mad inflation; industrial strife is mounting 
in the U.S.-owned copper mines, while crude 
attempts by: Argentine and Chilean Peronists to 
bring about the “union” have created a tense 
situation between the two countries. Moreover, 
from being the most outspoken critic of the U.S. 
policy in South America, Peron has now become 
the protégé of U.S. business interests. A new 
automobile factory is to be built near Buenos 
Aires with capital supplied by the Kaiser Corpora- 
tion, through a new company whose president will 
be General Ridgway. The Standard Oil Co, has 
announced that Peron has given it an acceptably 
liberal concession. 

This volte face by Peron has caused great em- 
barrassment amongst his followers abroad, 
especially in Chile, where the Agrarian-Labour 
Party and the pro-Peron Socialists have always 
tried to portray the Argentine leader as a genuine 
anti-imperialist and a true Socialist. Now the 
Left in Chile is at last trying to patch up its 
quarrels and end the internal divisions which 
have so weakened the Left since the dissolution 
of the old Popular Front in 1941. 


Te first reactions to electoral defeat are all- 
important. It can stimulate the survival instinct 
of a political party, as it did in the case of the 
Tories exactly ten years ago. But it is also 
possible that the Labour Party’s morale and 
unity will be still further undermined by last 
Thursday’s election result. In that case it could 
imitate the Liberal Party in the 1920s and slowly 
stifle itself in personal rivalries. What happens 
inside the Labour Movement in the next few 
weeks will decide whether or not democratic 
Socialism has a future in Britain. 

Let us start by stating the unpalatable truth. 
The electorate has registered a quiet but un- 
ambiguous vote of “no confidence” in Labour 
as an alternative Government. If the extent of 
the defeat were measured merely by the very 
modest increase in the Tory parliamentary 
ma‘ority, this could be passed off as a minor 
reverse. But to do this is to deceive ourselves. 
The truth is that, after 34 years of Conservative 
administration, the nation felt comfortably satis- 
fied and in no mood for a change. Even more 
significant is the fact that at no time during the 
campaign did the Labour Party present any 
serious challenge to the Government. Indeed, 
the relatively small increase in the number of 
Tory seats conceals the full extent of their 
success. Ona sharply reduced total poll, the 
Labour vote slumped by 14 million; and with 
more luck in a number of marginal constituen- 
cies, the Conservatives might have achieved a 
landslide. That is the full measure of Labour’s 
defeat. How will the Party leaders deal with it? 

Already we can hear one or two shrill small 
recriminatory voices seeking, by very selective 
statistics, to show that, since “ Bevanite” 
candidates lost more votes than the “loyalists,” 
the party will be better without them. Such 
arguments are both unfounded in fact and per- 
verse in intention. If such loyalists as Geoffrey 
de Freitas and James Johnson won heroic 
victoriés at Lincoln and Rugby, they did no 
better than Ian Mikardo at Reading and Harold 
Davies at Leek. If Left-wing Coventry polled 
very badly, Right-wing Middlesbrough fared not 
much better. There are only two general con- 
clusions which can be drawn from this curiously 
chaotic campaign. The first is that the “cube 
law,” beloved of psephological statisticians, is no 
law; the second, that a large number of local 
Labour Parties, in what were well known to be 
marginal constituencies, delivered the Socialist 
vote, whatever the political flavour of the can- 
didate they had selected. These Labour Parties, 
triumphed because they had begun.to fight the 
election long before the campaign started, 
whereas, in safer areas, the party organisation 
had far too often been disintegrated by a dan- 
gerous combination of complacency and internal 
bickering. Even in County Durham, a citadel 
of orthodoxy, there was Labour abstention 
which can hardly be attributed to Mr. Bevan. 

In view of these facts, it must surely be clear 
to any objective observer. that what damaged the 
Socialist cause last Thursday was not the 
policies associated with Mr. Bevan, but the years 
of personal feuding at the highest level which 
distracted Socialist supporters from their real 
job of fighting the Tories, and suggested to the 


- form a Government. 
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Phe Lesson for the Labour 


floating voters that Labour was in no state to 


If the view prevails that 
the position can be restored by reviving last 
February’s attempt to purge the party of 
Bevanism, then we must predict that Labour will 
face the next election in as poor heart and as ill 
prepared as it faced. the last one. 

What is needed now is an admission by 
adherents of each and of neither faction that, in 
order to revive the party, the root causes of 
factionalism must be removed. The first of 
these causes, we believe, has been the failure of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, ever since 
1951, to stand for a clearly distinguishable 
policy, and the equal failure of the Bevanites to 


fill this gap. Considering the haste with which . 


it was thrown together, Forward With Labour 
was a perfectly serviceable election policy, 
acceptable to both wings: given the will to carry 
it out, it would have provided a full five-year 
programme for the next stage of Socialism. If it 
had been published two years ago, and preached 
both on the floor of the Commons and in the 
country on Labour platforms, the Socialist 
leadership would have entered this election in a 
less fumbling and hesitant mood. 

The first step towards recovery, therefore, lies 
with the Parliamentary Party. As soon as the 
Commons reassemble, the newly elected Shadow 
Cabinet should make it clear that Forward With 
Labour remains the basis'‘on which the Opposi- 
tion case will be built. Certainly a lot of re- 
thinking of Socialism is necessary. But this 
should not be hurried. If the parliamentary 
Opposition immediately starts arguing about its 
own policy, instead of fighting the Tories, it 
will once again degenerate into an ineffective 
debating society. Far better to accept the 
policy on which the election should have been, 
but was not, fought, and to use it as the 
strategic framework within which the tactics 
of the parliamentary battle can be worked out. 
Once this respite from factionalism has been 
gained, there will be plenty of time gradually to 
improve and strengthen Forward With Labour 
by successive annual conferences. 

If only this broad agreement could be reached 
on policy issues, it would be possible at once 
to tackle the problem of ageing leadership. 
Inevitably, after such a defeat, there has already 
come a demand for Mr. Attlee’s retirement. 
This demand will be backed by those trade 
union leaders and Right-wing politicians who 
have not forgiven the leader of the Opposition 
for the role he played in frustrating the Bevanite 
purge last March. Mr. Attlee himself would be 
the last to deny he is unlikely to re-enter No. 10 
if this Parliament runs anything like its full term. 
But the idea that the disease which afflicts the 
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after the 1951 election, and only stayed 
because he saw no successor acceptable to 
wings of the party. His leadership remains 
essential today, as it ever has been. The prir 
need is for a far younger Shadow Cabinet, 
that can best be achieved, not by the invid: 
process of secret ballot, but by a self-deny y 
ordnance on the part of the elderly not to st 
for the Shadow Cabinet when the lye ment 
Party meets to elect it. 4 


Finally, the long neglected overhaul - of 
Labour Party machine, both at Transport Ho 
and in the constituencies, must be tackled. 
is silly to suggest that Labour could ever 1 ma 
the highly professional, highly paid organ ig 
—complete with elaborate card indices of p 
voters, £1,250 a year agents, and a superb pu 
relations department—which Lord Woolton 
built in the last ten years. Even if ab 
could afford it, this kind of streamlined bus 
organisation for delivering the vote would a 
way be unsuitable to a party which preac 
Socialism and relies on voluntary service. Ne 
theless, it cannot be denied that Trans; 
House could spend its limited financial re a 
to better effect than it does. Without adeq 
salaries, for instance, which must be o 
financed, the quality as well as the quantit 
Labour Party agents is bound to decreas 
this deterioration is by no means ‘compe ns 
either by the expensive regional organis. 
which has been built since the war, o: 
League of Youth which has manifestly 
mobilise young people for the cause of So 
It is always tempting for politicians to ex 
their political defeats as failures of organisa 
But while it is fact that Labour lost this elec 
primarily because its leaders did not look 
an alternative Government, it also remains 
that a more effective machine would have ra 
many local parties, disheartened by ber 
of the national leadership. 


Our prescription, therefore, for curing | th 
of the Labour Party is threefold. First 
Parliamentary Party should accept For ) 
With Labour as its agreed policy, and at 
begin to win the next election by a s st 
offensive against the Government. Seams ndi 
ageing leadership must be renovated. ; 
should remain as chairman of the phi f 
sole purpose of building up a new 
younger men. Thirdly, Mr. Morgar 
should be persuaded to agree to the lon 
overhaul of the organisation under his c 


Annual Conference next poe 
the delegates back to the consti 
ing mood. In that case, the defeat 
General Election and the period 
Government is has produced 
reinvigorate the Labour Party, and 
the next puage of. er 2 
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into pieces when the British went; did 
nkrupt through inefficiency; was neither 
d by corruption nor torn asunder by com- 
[strife. The United Nations Mission which 
tly referred to the “revitalising” effect of 
pendence upon the Indian people was only 
z official confirmation to what is common 
vation. Nor will anyone dispute that great 
pmic and social ¢-ogress has resulted from 
’s first Five Year Plan. 

is Plan was by modern standards a modest, 
d an over-modest, affair. The total invest- 
it envisaged was roughly £2,000m.,. or 
en 5 and 6 per cent. of the national income. 
is, rather more than two-thirds was to go to 
re, irrigation, power and transport. In 


and.in many of the industrial projects, the 


s have been reached and some even sur- 
d. Industrial output rose by 37 per cent. 
"ee years. Even more important, agricultural 
ction increased by about 15 per cent— 
ih much of this increase must be explained 
0 9 exceptionally good monsoons. The threat 
continued decline in real output and income 
ead, which has haunted all the under- 
) feed areas of the world during the past 40 

seems, at any rate for the time being, to 

been averted. Unhappily, of course, 


lag serious has yet been done to solve the~ 


ilistance problem of ever-increasing popula- 
ind, despite real improvement in production, 
dloyment has also increased. 
“a non-economist like myself concrete 
es of progress are often more -convincing 
official statistics. There, for all to see, are 
w steel plants, the irrigation works and the 
ifertiliser plant at Scindi which, for many 
s, the Indian opposition press declared had 
sabotaged by inefficiency and corruption. 
act that these projects are actually working 
people confidence that India has somehow 
ner economically turned the corner. They 
‘en beginning to say the same thing about 
id. True, progress has been slow in com- 
ln with the land revolution in China. But 
fat comparison is not certainly to India’s 
antage. I am not yet sure whether the sud- 
accelerated drive towards co-operative farm- 
‘China may not produce some of the fric- 
u ind problems that nearly destroyed Soviet 
and that Mao Tse-tung has, until 1955, so 
ly avoided. In India the landlord still 
the landscape, though theoretically he 
have disappeared.. An upper limit is now 
holdings, and a start has been made in con- 
‘ing the countless strips into which the land 
en divided by the traditional laws of in- 
ce. So far, however,-the zamindari have 
bic to maintain constant pressure and liti- 
for the compensation that they think due 
Fortunately the recent constitutional 
At gives the Central Government much 
wer to override the obstruction of 
owners, while the spectacular revival 
life produced by the Community Pro- 
kes one hope that a release has been found 
tt seemed the eternal and unchanging 
village poverty in India. 
difficult to give a balanced picture of pro- 
the Indian countryside. In backward 
instance, the bulk of the Untouchables 
in a squalid isolation that baffles descrip- 


ren jobs in the towns. As for Com- 
sts, they vary in vitality and achieve- 
personality of the supervising 
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cee the prophets; it refused 


yet many Harijans are being educated | 
small-scale industries. 


officials, and with their success in evoking local 


enthusiasm and village leadership. The Projects 


started with United States aid, and India was 
lucky enough to find in S. K. Dey an organiser 
whose enthusiasm has been fanatical enough to 
cut through apparently impassable barriers of 
apathy and red tape. From the first experiments 
in which refugees from the Punjab terror of 1947 
were induced to turn their camps into centres of 
rural industry and later to join up in a common 
effort with neighbouring villages, there have 
developed, over a large part of India, projects in 
each of which about a hundred villages form more 
or less coherent social and economic units. On 
paper, at least, a fifth of all the villages of India 
are now part of Community Projects; it is hoped 
that all the 560,000 villages of India will be 
included by 1960. 

‘It is too soon to speak with certainty about the 
economic, achievements of the Community 
Projects, but their immediate impact on the life 
and health of the village is in itself extraordinary 
and inspiring. A Community Project means that 
surfaced roads, instead of mud tracks, impass- 
able in wet weather, must be made to connect the 
villages with each other and with the main roads. 
It means that the dung, for lack of which the soil 
of India every year grows more impoverished, is 
not now all used for fuel or allowed to be trodden 
into the village; it is now neatly stored outside. 
Indeed, the impression left on me of the outstand- 
ing difference between an unconverted village and 
one that had become part of a Community 
Project, is not so much that its stock or crops are 
superior or its huts better built—though these 
are also true—but that on approaching it, one is 
confronted first by great heaps of manure 
outside, while in the village itself paths are com- 
paratively clean and its wells protected from 
contamination. 

The Community Projects are the most effective 
symbol of the new India. Probably they have 
greater psychological value than some other forms 
of reconstruction which are statistically more 
impressive. They are the Indian alternative to 
the virtually compulsory co-operation of the 
Communist world. The question is how far 
democratic planning can also be applied to indus- 
try. The second Five Year Plan is a conscious 
effort to rival China’s industrial and agrarian 
revolution without the drastic controls, in- 
doctrination and coercion which Communism 
involves. 

Of the various planning groups that have been 
at work on the second Five Year Plan, it is no 
longer a secret that the mostinfluential is the 
body of experts who have been working under 
Professor Mahalinobis. This expert committee, 
whose basic plan has now been accepted by Mr. 
Nehru’s Planning Commission, first produced a 
national* scheme which was regarded by every 
critic as impossibly ambitious. Last week, aiter 
months of discussion and argument, the Minister 
of Planning, Mr. Nanda, was able to broadcast an 
announcement that under the next Five Year 
Plan, it is proposed to raise the national income 
by as much as 25 per cent.; that this would involve 
increasing the rate of investment from the present 
figure of 7 per cent. of the national income to 
about 11 per cent.; that emphasis would be 
laid particularly on the development of heavy 
industry, while at the same time efforts would be 
made to increase the production of consumer 
goods, as far as possible through cottage and 
This huge-scale industrial 
development is to be accompanied by a drive to 
speed up agrarian reform and redistribution of 


: 771 
peasant holdings, with an accompanying pro- 
gramme of better housing and health services. 

The technical details of these proposals will be 
discussed all over the world when they are pub- 
lished in the near future. They will rightly be 
regarded as a vital part of the answer whether it 
is possible by democratic methods speedily to 
make a modern industrialised country out-of a 
vast impoverished Asian nation, whose basic 
resources are still largely undeveloped, and whose 
people have never before been given the Western 
faith that poverty and disease and ignorance are 
evils that they themselves can tackle. 


The programme must be read in the context of 
the All India Congress meeting in Madras at the 
beginning of this year. There, Congress spokes- 
men declared their intention to develop India 
according to “a Socialist pattern.” What does 
the phrase mean? Socialism perhaps of a kind 
that would not annoy the big business people who 
support Congress? That, and many similar jibes, 
can be made. The test of sincerity is to be 
found in the next Five Year Plan which does not 
aim at destroying private industry, but which 
throws on the State the burden of new develop- 
ment and public investment. 


I am no economic expert and must confine 
myself to two observations. The first is that it is 
bold for any country which maintains a demo- 
cratic structure to embark on a plan which 
involves so high a proportion of saving. Com- 
munist countries, which have converted so large a 
percentage of the nation’s earnings into capital 
expenditure, have done so at the cost of much — 
coercion and expropriation. India is now pro- 
posing a drastic mobilisation of its national 
economic resources. It will involve controls over 
imports and even over internal distribution, and 
higher taxation especially on luxury expenditure. 
It also demands less academic and more technical 
education. India suffers from a Brahminical—or 
Oxford—approach to learning; the new creative, 
technical State compels the mass training. of 
technicians. Even so, my economist friends tell 
me that in order to be successful India will need 
large-scale financial aid from foreign countries. 
Certainly she will not accept such aid unless it 
is freely offered and on terms that preclude all 
political strings. Such foreign help, however, is 
the only practical alternative to impossibly ruth- 
less planning and austerity. The economists 
calculate that something like $600 million of 
foreign aid would be required annually for a 
period of ten years if India is to maintain this 
degree of public investment. This level of help 


-contrasts with the $100 million contributed by 


the United Kingdom under the Colombo Plan 
and the (about) $150 million granted by the 
United States. 

My second comment is, inevitably, political. 
For the time being India resembles China in 
having in effect a single-party government. Con- 
gress is as secure from opposition as the Com- 
munist Party in China. The Socialists have 
thrown away their opportunities. Jayprakash 
Narayan, one of the most worthy of Gandhi’s 
disciples, now devotes himself to the land dis- 
tribution campaign of Vinoba Bhave, whilst the 
other Socialist leaders seem to spend their time 
in self-criticism, varied by virulent abuse of 
Nehru. The Communist Party, as badly led in 
India as it was brilliantly led in China, is now 
the only seriously organised opposition. It is only 
strong amongst educated Bengalis, in Travancore- 
Cochin and in Andhra, where in the election last 
February it won fifteen seats out of 196 and a vote 
of 2.6 millions out of a total of 11 millions. 
If there is widespread fear of the growth of 
Communism in India, that is not because it has 
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in fact already achieved great political importance, _ 
but because it is clear that only Nehru’s immense 
popularity and prestige prevents millions of the 
poor leaving Congress and accepting whatever 
more radical leadership is offered. 

So great is Mr. Nehru’s prestige and authority 
today that any plan he accepts will indubitably 
‘become Government policy. It may be criticised 
in the Cabinet as well as by economists and 
journalists outside it. But if Mr. Nehru presses 
it, no one will seriously oppose. The danger is 
that it will be accepted by people who do not 
believe in it. The able men who have evolved 
the new Plan will seem to have their way with the 
enthusiastic backing of the Prime Minister. But 
few, if any, of Mr. Nehru’s most important col- 
leagues are Socialists and Congress leaders talk 
about a “Socialist pattern” rather to court 
electoral support than from conviction. So much 
is at stake in this matter that opposition politi- 
cians who see their future in gaining a reputation 
by abusing the Premier; civil servants who play 
for safety by automatically obeying orders and no 
more; and Congress colleagues who regard Nehru 
as dangerously unsound and hope to maintain 
the ancient structure of Indian life—all of these 
should shelve their prejudices and unite to make 
this plan work. The bill to pay in prosperity and 
freedom if it is permitted to fail will indeed be 
heavy. KINGSLEY MARTIN 
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As GUIDES to trends of public opinion, the elec- 
toral polls in the News Chronicle and the Daily 
Express were both remarkably accurate. If you 
lost money on 4 bet it was not because the polls 
were wrong about the movement of public 
opinion but because you took notice of the 
academicians’ cube law, and thought that you 
could correlate the ‘ 
parliamentary majority. In short, the general 
result. of watching the polls and listening to the 
prophets and professors may well have been much 
the same as if you decided what to do on a Bank 
Holiday after listening to the B.B.C. weather 
forecast. Complain that you got wet at Skegness, 
or unnecessarily wore a mackintosh at Weston- 
super-Mare, and you will be very properly told 
that in a mixed climate like ours, no one pretends 
to prophesy with that kind of accuracy. On this 
occasion, no pollster could tell you—or pretend to 
tell you—what would be the percentage of the 
poll, how many of the “don’t-knows” would 
vote, or what their last-minute decisions would 
be, how things were likely to go in the redis- 
tributed constituencies, or what the weather would 
be like after 6.0 p.m.—a factor of great impor- 
tance, for instance, in a place like Devonport, 
where Michael Foot’s narrow loss by 100 votes 
was probably due to three hours of pouring rain 
during the time when the majority of working- 
class voters go to the poll. In short, for one 
reason or another, there was far more variety over 
the country than the statisticians and psephologists 
expected. Personally, I won £1 from the editor 
of Punch. B iS ig 


Woodrow Wyatt has never shunned publicity, 
and I was not surprised, therefore, that he was 
the first of the unsuccessful Labour candidates to 
cash in on his defeat. Conservative Headquarters, 
as well as Lord Beaverbrook, must have been 
delighted by his sensational attack on Aneurin 
Bevan in the Sunday Express, and will be hoping 
that Mr. Wyatt has started off another round of 
the vindictive personal recriminations which have 
done Labour so much harm during the last’ two 
vyears.. The odd thing is that, in his account of 


‘swing ” with the size of the - 


Spviod: fact that in the aceiael ‘constituencies es 


the personality of the candidate counted for more 
than his policy, and that this enabled a number 
of Left-wingers and Right-wingers to win con- 
stituencies just as difficult as Grantham, where he 
himself was standing. It never seems to have 
occurred to Mr. Wyatt that he himself may be 
responsible for his failure. Starting as an active 
member of the Keep Left group, when he was 
‘working on this journal in 1947 he became one 
of the noisiest opponents of the Left, and has 
recently led the denunciation of those who wanted 
the Labour Party to include, in its election mani- 
festo, a firm pledge to reduce the period of 
national service. When the election had begun, 
however, he suddenly took it upon himself to 
announce that a Labour Government would cut 
conscription to eighteen months. Mr. Wyatt 
might ask himself whether this kind of election- 
eering may not have contributed to his disappoint- 
ment. But if he did so, he would not write the 
kind of article which Lord Beaverbrook would 
be eager to publish. 


* * * 


I have always found it difficult to believe that 
Jomo Kenyatta, an able, highly educated and 
much-travelled African nationalist, could really 
have been guilty of “managing Mau Mau.” After 
reading Montagu Slater's The Trial of fFomo 
Kenyatta (Secker & Warburg, 18s.) I am even 
more surprised that he should have been con- 
victed on that count. Counsel for the Prosecution 
said, I thought very reasonably, that Kenyatta 
might have painted himself as “a tough; fighting 
politician who had certain strong views; disliked 
Europeans intensely and did not care who knew 
it; was fighting for the rights of his own people; 
and, in fact, said, ‘Yes, I wanted you out. ...I do 
not advocate throat-cutting and arson and things 


‘like that, but I dislike anybody being in this 


country but the Africans, and I do not care who 
knows it.” That, I should have guessed, was 
about the truth. If his two visits to Moscow influ- 
enced his conduct, as they probably did, then his 
tactics may well have been revolutionary but very 
improbably mixed up with this disgusting busi- 
ness of thorns and sheeps’ eyes and sexual per- 
versions. The evidence for “managing” Mau 
Mau produced at the trial did not seem to me 
to be worth tuppence; some of it, indeed, could 
have been obtained for a smaller sum. But it 
was the magistrate’s comments that I found most 
disturbing. He seemed naively indignant because 
the Kikuyu believe they had been robbed of their 
land—something that seems obvious to almost 
all Africans because otherwise how do the British 
come to own land in Kenya at all?—and sur- 
prised that Kenyatta had an “obsession” about 
“the colour bar or alleged racial discrimination.” 
He appeared to confuse, as if they were one and 
the same crime, the organised effort to throw 
the British out of Kenya and the murderous 
activities of Mau Mau which, as Sir Philip 
Mitchell pointed out last week, have most of 
them been directed not against Europeans, but 
against other Kikuyu. I remain of the opinion 
that Kenyatta was the active revolutionary leader 
of the Kenya African Union and that he 
watched with repulsion the ugly black magic of 
Mau Mau, but lacked the courage, and perhaps 
the ability, to suppress it. 


* * ok 
I am not surprised that the National Parks 


Gommittee, supported by the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England and The Friends 


of the Lake District, are complaining about the | 
scheme to provide electricity for Borrowdale and © 


the most at beniselfil walleye , 
—and I’m not persuaded that they do- 

true that before the Lake District was 
a national park, a wholly underground sys 
electricity was supplied to Rydal, Grasm 
Troutbeck. It surely makes a farce of 
Park legislation if, on grounds of economy, 
standards of amenity which were accepted as d 
able before the legislation are abandoned 


* * * 


Asian newspapers I have been reading av 
effect promoted Yugoslavia to the status 
honorary Asians. They interpret the visit of Sc 
leaders to Belgrade as a victory for Tito’ s | 
Nehru’s) policy of neutralism and co-existe 
Certainly the Marshal himself was greatly! 
pressed by the realities of co-existence whe: 
visited India and Burma last year. Now he 
hear about the Bandung Conference from 
Burmese and Indian Prime Ministers, whe 
both visiting Yugoslavia this month. Pa 
Nehru will be Marshal Tito’s guest on his re 
from a visit to the Soviet Union. U Nu, 
leaves Rangoon this week on a tour which 
include this country, Israel, and the 
States, will make Belgrade his first stop. 
particularly interested in his proposed 
Israel, which shares with Yugoslavia an i 
ing popularity in Burma. Indeed, 
development in Israel ‘is regarded as a 
model for Burma, and Burmese visitors ar 
interested in the Communism of the ki 
U Nu, who firmly opposed Israel’s exclusion 
the Bandung Conference, has only recently ta 
such an interest in the country. “ For many ye: 
he told a British visitor, “I could not under 
Jewish claims to Palestine until one day 
across a book which convinces me that Pal 
belong to the Jews.” The book he discoy 
was the Bible. e - 


* aS * 


The happiest mot I have heard for som 
attributed to M. Pinay. The story 
when he recently visited Dr. Adenauer in | 
he noticed that the Chancellor’s tall, 
helmeted bodyguard had, like London poli 
night duty, rubber soles on their jack-b 
said, “You won’t even hear them co 
time. 3” j 


This England 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first nt 
5/- for each of the others printed, ; 


Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


Many people are talking about the new 
Mr. Hubert Ashton’s speeches, though | 
pursued his well-tried policy of decli 
in personal issues or naming his oppon 
venom in his utterances was strictly 1 
Mr. Bevan.—Essex Chronicle. (James 


_ Mrs, Iris Bonham, elected Mayor 
last night, has chosen her husband 
“And she insists on calling him that. 
Powell, leader of the council: “I 
would have preferred the word con: r 
‘Mail. (M. Shearn.) y < ; 


; Mr. J. D. Montgomery, defend 
colonel : “You consider an assa 
- a serious matter? I should not 
_ body was afraid of a cold sal 
retired colonel.” 
Colonel —: “I am not afrai 

or six cold sausages, but i w 
mes OO Min f; or. < 


ot 


| madd Cl Giristian 
on the Poll 


: (After Pope) 


_ Can the verdict of the poll 

_ Daunt a dedicated soul? 

_ Iam buoyed by hope undying— 

__ My crusade was well worth trying. 

_ Though Gravesend a Tory gains, 
Moral victory remains! 


Though the call to ban the bomb 
Led to Party martyrdom, 

Yet do I with conscience free, 
Choose a Protestant to be, 
Striving still for conscience’ sake 
Voters’ moral sense to wake. 


Though my sermon has been spurned 

And another was returned, 

By electoral defeat 

I have merely lost a Seat. 

Exile from my old back bench 
Never shall my ardour quench! 


Though voters have no sense of sin, 
Yet common sense at last must win, 
And to this hope I cling. 
__ They'll ban the H-bomb by and by! 
_ Where, Gravesend, is thy victory, 
And where, defeat, thy sting? 
SAGITTARIUS 


he New Poor and 
the Poor Law 


(By a Correspondent) 


M one of the professional class. My father, 
» died in 1953, aged 85, was a well-known 
mber of the Bar: naturally at that age he had 
practice and he had, for some years, come 
he end of the small savings that a profes- 
ial man, in these days, can contrive to amass. 
mother, aged 84, is still alive. It has been 
job to steer them into such harbour as can 
found nowadays within “ Assistance’; and it 
f the good and the bad that we have met in 
task that I want to tell. 
started from scratch.* One afternoon, out of 
blue, my father, then 81, told me, in tears, 
‘he had not got enough money to pay the 
tter’s rent for his flat. My mother was just 
vering from a severe illness and there were 
to pay. The family was not in a position to 
. I was absolutely stumped and had not the 
t idea what one did in such circumstances. 
vever, things gradually sorted themselves out 
ay mind. A series of frantic telephone calls 
ll likely sources produced the address of the 
People’s Homes Committee, in Vauxhall 
ige Road, where I found friendship, common 
e, efficiency and kindness which have never 
cred. Meanwhile, a life insurance was dis- 
red which, surrendered, produced about 
d.. So, for the moment, we drew breath and 
ted the parents in a rather strange estab- 
ben run by a cheerful and raffish, ex-Service 
ee rightly described by him as “Liberty 
It was a bit grubby but infinitely kind, 
the young man’s tolerance was remarkable. 
old me with pride one morning, as we, baker 
milkman and all, drank our customary 
in the kitchen, “The old fellow’s really 


.” This charitable view of my father’s 
pecinly impressed me as unusual, to 
east of it; and all for three guineas a 


‘ful form this morning, going the rounds, 
g that he’s going to sue me for watering~ 


week each! Rarer, £700 soon dwindles away, 
‘particularly when an old gentleman insists on 
going daily to the Temple; and with many inci- 
dental expenses and, despite the kindly and 


inconspicuous help that his brother barristers 


gave him, it soon became clear that National 
Assistance was imminent. 

At this point we had a real stroke of luck. I 
had, months before, got them on to the waiting 
list of the W.V.S. and, just as we needed it 
most, the cards turned up. To my immense 
relief, we got the parents installed in charming 
quarters, with their own bits and pieces around 
them. We were also lucky with our local National 
Assistance Officer, who in his unofficial capacity 
has become a dear friend of the whole family. 
The shadow, rather bigger than a man’s hand, 
which fell over our lives was a little clause in the 


_ terms on which my parents were accepted in the 


Home, that they might stay there “as long as they 
were able-bodied.” This shadow was to grow 
until it really overshadowed our lives. 

Presently the W.V.S. gave up the Home to 
another, more impersonal, voluntary organisa- 
tion. The shadow of “not able bodied” began 
to fall on some of the older residents till they 
became nervously ill; and then, of course, they 
disappeared. Where? That was always rather 
mysterious; but one could not help being 
reminded of the concentration camp as one 
watched the pitiful efforts of some of the oldest 
to get down to breakfast in time or to walk across 
slippery floors a little faster. I have compared 
notes with many people who have relatives in 
these so-called “ active” homes and it is the same 
everywhere. As soon as the old people become 
at all infirm, out they must go; and “infirm,” in 
fact, means when they need any help at all with 
the mechanics of life. 

When my father died and his affairs had been 
settled, there was pitifully little left. Then sud- 
denly, a few months ego, I was told that my 


mother was getting too much. attention, that 


others would expect the same and that I must 
find another home for her or the L.C.C. would 
be asked to take her away to other accommoda- 
tion.” This, in her case, meant Luxborough 
Lodge, in the Marylebone Road, or, possibly, one 
of the other “large” homes—all of them one- 
time workhouses. I need not tell anyone who 
knows them that to send an old lady of 84, who 


has lived in a different world, to one of these 
grim institutions would be to pass sentence of 


death by shame and heartbreak. This is also the 
view of the officials who frequently have no other 
refuge to offer. Let me say at once that I cannot 
speak too highly of the humanity and decency 
of the L.C.C. They are splendid people to deal 
with. 

Why, then, Tisboreagh Lodge? The answer 
to this is contained in the terms on which volun- 
tary organisations receive help from local authori- 
ties. The fact that the L.C.C. contributed to 
my mother’s keep meant that the Home was 
classified as “ Part 3 Accommodation.” People 
living in Part 3 Homes are deemed to be in the 
care of the local authority, which is responsible 
for finding them somewhere to live. Since, when 
they pass from the care of the voluntary organisa- 
tion, for whatever reason, there is a desperate 
shortage of beds, particularly for the class who 
are a bit “tottery,” it is nearly certain their imme- 
diate destination will be Luxborough Lodge or 
similar. It is more than likely that a place in 
one of the smaller homes will be ‘available in a 
month or two: meanwhile, who is going to be 
able to explain to a bewildered old lady that the 
surroundings in which she suddenly finds herself 
are only those of a transit camp? 

This is where we come up against the first big 
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snag in the present Poor Law. Acting on every- 
body’s advice and with the help of the ever- 
knowledgeable Old People’s Homes Committee, 
I succeeded, at last, in finding the impossible—a 
private Home in another district, where my 
mother could find care and kindness in a shared 
room for 4 guineas a week. Now to find the 
money. I spoke to my local N.A.B. and they told 
me to get in touch with the new office. I was at 
once told that no National Assistance could be 
given, as I was “taking her out of Part 3 Accom- 
modation and was therefore responsible for her.” 
To this, I bawled down the telephone (the line 
to this N.A.B. being apparently always inaud- 
ible) that I was not taking her out but that she 
was being slung cut. After a good deal of hushed 
whispering, another voice took over and we 
reached a nightmare sort of impasse, where the 
voice kept on saying that the L.C.C. must find 
her accommodation, and I kept on replying that 
they had not got any at the moment that was 
suitable. Eventually things got moving: I 
reached a higher official, who told me his diffi- 
culty—the “Part 3 problem ”—and asked me to 
“put it all in a letter,’ when it could be sent 
to the Regional Office, as an exceptional case for 
the “Hostel Allowance.” This is somewhere in 
the region of £2 10s a week. The rest has to 
be raised from private charity. Four pages of 
solid typing, hours of telephoning and still the 
risk that the precious vacancy may be missed. 
For you must not move a Part 3 resident until 
the N.A.B. have given their ruling: you must 
not even make a firm arrangement about her: 
if you do, you forfeit your right to assistance. 

Now this is nonsense. If a human being is 
kep: at the public expense, it costs a good deal 
more than £2 10s a week to do so. If the public 
has once accepted the care of a human being, 
it cannot matter to the community, in the long 
run, whether the cost falls on the local authority 
or the Exchequer. Further, since in the present 
state of welfare there are hopelessly too few 
homes for the infirm aged, it is ridiculous to 
penalise the unfortunate dwellers in Part 3 
Accommodation, who pass beyond the able- 
bodied stage, by putting them in a worse position, 
vis-a-vis the N.A.B., when their relatives with 
extreme difficulty find them private beds; and 
thereby, in fact, save the public money. I am 
not suggesting that exceptional cases are not 
dealt with: they are dealt with kindly and fairly 
and I have, as it happens, won my point and 
obtained the maximum hostel allowance. I am 
suggesting, however, that, unless a case has a 
fairly experienced and very persistent advocate 
behind it, it may never get past the initial dis- 
couragements. 

I want, from my experience, to make two sug- 
gestions. First, that the whole financial 
responsibility for the aged should be centralised. 
This would prevent the neat row of stools be- 
tween which one is all too likely to fall in the 
present set-up. It would also prevent the buck- 
passing which is, understandably enough, the 
pastime of all departments. Public funds have 
been supporting my mother to the tune of some- 
thing like £3 6s a week. Why, because it comes 
out of another pocket, make it difficult to get 
help at £2 10s a week except as an act of con- 
siderable grace? Under one authority this would 
not arise. And it is simply no answer to say, 
as is said, that private people must not make a 
profit out of public funds because, in the first 
place, no one is going to get fat out of £4 per 
week (less than the cost to the pyblic in an 
institution) and, further, these private homes are 
all registered and subject to inspection and no 
grant would be made at all if they were being 
improperly run. 
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Secondly, much more pressure ought to be Sethe the services of old, ‘getired nurses? ~The 


brought upon all “active” homes to keep their 
old people longer. Many officials have told me, 
off the record, that the plight of these old people, 
turned out as soon as they need the slightest 
help and long before they can be described as 
chronically ill, constitutes their worst headache. 
There is no place for them; yet, with a little 
skilled care, there is no reason why they should 
not continue in the ordinary homes much longer 
than they do. Why should not reasonable nursing 
facilities be available for the ordinary “ off-days” 
of old age; for that little extra help with hair 
washing, bathing, mattress-turning and the filling 
of hot-water bottles—all the things which. get 
them turned out of active.homes so easily? Of 
course, overworked wardens and staff cannot deal 
with it; but why not provide a nurse who can? 
The cost would be infinitesimal compared with 
the cost of hospitalisation or the even greater cost 
of providing the expensive new nursing-homes, 
which ought, in any case, to be reserved for the 
really chronically sick. I think the voluntary 
organisations are the worst offenders in this 
respect; and it would be quite a saving of public 
money if the local authority made it a condition 
of grant that ordinary nursing should be done 
on the premises, even if the local authority pro- 
vided the nurse. And, incidentally, why not 


No Chicken 


Sometimes when I read the official histories 
about the landing in Normandy on 6 June; 1944, 
I am compelled to wonder if I were really there. 
The comment is so weighty, so encompassing 
and so learned, and our problems were so 
restricted, so personal and, I suppose, so petty. 
For one thing we were pretty damned annoyed 
about breakfast—gluey porridge, soya sausages 
and tea. What really rankled, I suppose, apart 
from the five days without vegetables or exercise 
in an area scarcely large enough even for a family 
of active fleas, was that Monty himself had 
assured us on embarkation day—June I1—that we 
would have “ Navy rations.” . The Navy, fending 
rather better for itself aboard our cross-channel 
packet, was tucking in bacon and eggs and tinned 
fruit. So when I clambered on to the top of an 
almost-amphibious tank with the rain pelting 
down I was hoping that the Germans had not 
requisitioned all the Norman chickens. The 
corporal who followed me aboard our shaky craft 
was thinking along the same lines. “Hoy, here’s 
your blinking typewriter,” he said, throwing the 
instrument to me. “I got my own worries. I 
hope they have a couple barrels of that there 
‘cider I hear they make over there. Me, I’m 
constipated !” 

For a couple of hours after we stumbled 
through the tide on to Queen Beach, a mile or so 
west of Quistreham, we weren’t thinking about 
food or drink, It was nice to stretch your legs 
and feel how solid land can be after a channel 
voyage lasting five days, but even that pleasure 
did not last long. I know now that the well- 
informed and jubilant Prime Minister was telling 
the House of Commons that: “ Massed airborne 
landings have been successfully effected behind 
the enemy lines, and landings on the beaches are 
proceeding at various points at the present time. 
The fire of the shore batteries has been largely 
quelled.” Largely, but not quite. On the heights, 
the other side of the Orne canal, one persistent 
Nazi 88 was determined to try and win the war 
single-handed. Apparently we were the most 
appetising target and it was—for me—a novel 
sensation to see the smoke and see the crater and 


are plenty of them who are not up to the demands _ 
of full-time nursing but who could well keep 


the ball rolling in this way. 

If we once admit that the care of the old is 
a matter for public concern, it is surely funda- 
mental psychology to ensure that feeling of 
security which is the very foundation of happi- 
ness at both ends of life. Loneliness and fear 
of the unknown—these are the two terrors of the 
old; and you see and hear them in the dreadful 
whispered conversations between the old ladies 
in the home my mother has just left. “Miss 
So-and-So is getting very frail” (the great 
euphemism). “ Yes, I hear she has been warned.” 
“Are you better, dear?” “Oh yes. There’s 
nothing wrong with me, you know. Just a little 
giddiness and, of course, the weather makes it so 
unsafe to hurry.” So it goes on; and all the 
time, round the corner is the fear that still they 
have not reached the haven and that still there 
are unknown depths of shame to plumb. There 
is so much good intention to the old in the age- 
ing world of today—so much kindness and even 
a reasonable amount of public funds. If to this 
could be added the leaven of imagination, much 
heartbreak. and unnecessary suffering might be 
saved to the new poor in the difficult creation 
of the welfare state. 


on D-Day 


then hear the thunder of the shell that had already 
landed. “Most interesting,” said Captain 
Stevens, a scientific type. “Notice the speed of 
the shell relative to the speed of sound.” I raised 
my face and wiped off the sand. “Enchanting,” 
I agreed. “I think there’s a ditch just off the 
beach. Let’s make for it.” 

“Foolish boy,” — said 
Ordnance maps are never right. You'll just trip 
into a minefield. Most uncomfortable.” Thirty 
yards away the earth was torn into a vast brown 
gash and we were bounced like ping-pong balls 
to the ground. Stevens flecked the dirt from his 
uniform. “ Most interesting for those chaps,” he 
said, indicating the heights from which the 
Germans were aiming on to the beach. “They 
are actually firing over open sights. A grand 
opportunity for them.” 

Winston Churchill was further reporting to the 
House: “The Anglo-American Allies are sus- 
tained by about 11,000 first-line aircraft, which 
can be drawn upon as may be needed for the 
purposes of the battle.” For the moment, as far 
as we were concerned, the 11,000 planes were 
obviously occupied elsewhere, while one lone 
dare-devil Messerschmitt managed to get through 
thé clouds and our anti-aircraft defences and was 
actually diving down on to the beach. It gave 
one a remote and lonely feeling, probably equalled 
by the feelings of the pilot in the plane. He 
straddled the beach with a stick of bombs and 
then turned like a dragon-fly and darted inland. 
Then, wonderful to see, a half-dozen of our 
planes darted from the clouds and flew after him. 
For a minute we watched the chase with a com- 
pletely detached interest. “The fox,” said 
Stevens, “will get away. He has a slight edge in 
speed.” 

Transport was bogged down on the single track 
leading off the-beach, very much as it was in the 
Sicilian invasion which I had ‘seén a year before. 
It soon became clear that the problem was not 
how to get enough vehicles ashore, but what to 
do with them once they were on the beaches as 
the small area the army held was soon saturated 
with “soft” lorries of every description. I dis- 


Stevens. “Those 


.get some sleep.” 
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lat twenty to thirty per.cer 
might be lost in the invasion. Los 


actually only a fraction of this figure. 
‘A veteran ex-cavalry officer, disgustec 
to move a convoy of lorries off the beac. 
me: “I’d trade the whole damned lot for 
of horse. They’d be ten miles inland bi 
When I saw him again three days later, he 
somehow managed to corral a farm horse a 
riding it bare-back while directing road 
one of the more curious sights of the war 
Monty’s famous desert order— “Top hats 
to be worn in the Eighth Army ”—a Second 
directive was duly promulgated: “Offi 
charge of mechanised formations will not 1 
bareback.” ? 
Where the grass met the beach five comm; 
lay sprawled in various positions. “Poor cha 
I suppose they’ve had it,” said Stevens. “TI 
won’t be buried today.” A thick Lanca 
voice boomed from one of the bodies. “ 
flicking well right. Shove off! We're tryi 


“TI beg your pardon,” said Stevens, a li 
nettled, i 
The soldier rolled over and, in deference 
Steven’s pips, added: “ Sorry, sur. We've be 
messing around here since two this mornii 
Now we’re waiting to go back.” He pointed 
a shattered house at the head of the lane. “ 
find a few dead Jerries a he said. 
blockhouse was our job.” 
“A barge is going back now,” said Ste 
“Tt’s just finished off-loading. Why don’t 
take it?” re 
“We're waiting for the rest of our mo 
the Commando. “They’re doing the lo 
the crossroads. They ought to have it 
up now that the tanks can get range.” ; 
There was a surprising casualness about 
little corner of the battle. The soldier sta 
gather some sticks. “May as well have 
up while we’re waiting.” He lightly 
another sprawled form, “Hey, Jock, give 
compo,” he said. The tanks up the roa 
firing. 
We didn’t wait for tea although we were 
I wanted to find at least one Frenchman : 
his views on the great events. I. foun 
crouched in the ditch alongside the 
were dealing with the crossroad snipers. 
carrying two bottles of wine joined by a leng 
string and draped around his neck. He 
the bottles as the shells went off. I» 
French. “You’re in a difficult position,” ] nd 
somewhat inadequately. “ Couldn’t yo Du 
sOme safer place?” iy 
“A good question,” he said. “TI staye 
to look for my pig, and then the Boch 
the road and I couldn’t get through. My w 
in Bayeux and I won’t see her to-night. 
when she hears that I’ve lost that pig, parbi 
He clapped his hand to his ear, and th n f] 
his fingers. . 
“What do you think of it all?” 1 
foolishly waving my arm in a semi-circl 
smoke, tanks, beaches and destruction. _ 
“Tt’s too noisy to think,” he said. 
looks serious. I hope you intend to 
noticed my typewriter. “Ab, une 
écrire,” he remarked. “So you're 
letters home. Well, happy holiday 


chocolate. “Thanks,” he | 
explain the pig to the wife.” 
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ho would think, to look at the absolutely ordinary Schweppsylvanian at home 
(centre) that he could be equally utterly Ordinary, in fact a true Schweppsopolitan, 
everywhere else, impossible to spot in the capitals of the Western World (top /eft) 
where, as he points out, everybody dresses like everybody else anyhow. He is equally 
one of the people in the outlying playgrounds of Schweppsylvania itself, so that, as it 
is casy Lo see, he is at home all over never giving away the fact that he is not a true 
native, Not to say actually aboriginal, and leaving no unpleasant impression that he is 
on holiday, still less suggesting, by hint or implication, that he is there to enjoy himself. 


Devised by Stephen Potter, drawn by Loudon Sainthill 


SOMWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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tanks had demolished. “Nicht Deutsche, nicht 
Deutsche!” he kept repeating, evidently expect- 
ing to be shot on the spot. “ What are you then?” 
I asked. “ Ukrainische.” 

“Keep your hands up,” said Stevens» The 
Ukrainian behaved smartly, smacking the back of 
his head. 

I finally found a real German, sullen and 
defiant, a non-commissioned officer from Bavaria. 
“We knew you were coming,” he said. “Wait 
till to-morrow. You'll go back faster than you 
came.” 

“Shut up,” said Stevens. 
diately stood at attention. 

“We've taken Rome,” I said, having heard the 
report from a signal lorry. 

“Tt’s a lie,” said the German. “This will be 
another Dieppe.” And then suddenly the German 
clicked his heels and I heard the theatrical salute 
“Heil Hitler!” ~ It sounded entirely unreal. A 
soldier, his sten pointed at the smoking building, 
looked around, half-amused. He wiped his finger 
across his throat. “Crrrrk Hitler!” he said. 

In the afternoon of that day, I now know, the 
Prime Minister cabled Stalin, “Everything has 
started well. ... The air landings were very 
successful... .” For us on, the edge of the 
beaches that indeed was the most spectacular 
sight of the day. For a moment as we watched 
the vast glider armada come over war was trans- 
formed into something Homeric and even beauti- 
ful. The coloured parachutes. glinting in the 
meagre sunlight settled down to earth like some 
incredible flowers from outer space. —The German 
prisoners waiting to be marched off to the beach 
P.O.W. cage gaped in amazement at history’s 
most massive paratroop drop. “ Mein Gott,” one 
said, with envious appreciation. “This is war.” 

S. L. SOLON 


The German imme- 


Colour Bar 
Housing 


(By Our New York Correspondent) 


Ons year ago, the U.S. Supreme Court firmly 
declared that racial discrimination in American 
schools was unconstitutional. This historic de- 
cision has now been followed by a unanimous 
decision of the Court that the courts in the 
Southern States should “make a prompt and rea- 
sonable start”? towards full compliance with last 
year’s ruling. 

The defeat of segregation in the schools is a 
great victory. But the struggle has still to be 
waged in other fields, and not least against racial 
discrimination in housing. Unless something 
radical is done to ensure that all Americans, irres- 
pective of race, religion or creed, are free to 
acquire homes wherever they choose, the triumph 
in the schools may well be hollow. If residential 
neighbourhoods are artificially restricted to one 
racial group, then the schools in those neighbour- 
hoods will draw only on that group for students. 


The barriers which have been set up, and still. 


persist today, are the result of population 
pressures in urban areas. Ever since the 1920s 
there has been a steady. migration to the cities, 
particularly those in the North, and the result has 
been acute housing congestion. The migrants 
have, on the whole, been readily identifiable 
minorities, As they crowd into the cities they 
not only occupy previous slum areas but also, by 
overcrowding, create new slums. 

Since European migration has come almost to 
an end, there has been a void in the industrial 
Jabour market. During the war and post-war 


Soe Negro sharecroppers left ther nt 


to the oil cities of California and Texas; the 
Puerto Ricans migrated from their overcrowded 
island. And one of the most difficult problems 
for these new minorities has been housing. The 


Negroes, Puerto Ricans and Mexicans are identi- © 
The assimilative processes - 


fiable by their colour. 
which functioned effectively in neighbourhoods 
for most White European immigrants works 
sluggishly for the new migrants. 

Bombing and arson have been employed to 
dislodge Negroes and other minorities who move 
into White neighbourhoods. It is true that rioting 
and bombing are localised incidents and that bias 
is a personal matter. But there is ugly evidence 
that public authorities have been used to promote 
discrimination. Indeed, in more than one instance 
cities have banned the new migrants from land 
and homes, forcing them into the slums of the old 
city centres. Many have later faced eviction on 
the grounds that their homes were needed for 
public works, parks, urban redevelopment and 
slum clearance schemes. Although a Supreme 
Court decision has declared racial zoning ordin- 
ances unconstitutional, the zoning weapon is still 
used against minorities. In Pennsylvania, a 
zoning ordinance was used to harry a housing co- 
operative. In Los Angeles, zoning devices were 
used to keep out projects that might take in 
Negroes. In Bannockburn, Maryland, zoning 
was invoked to bar a housing development which, 
it was feared, might sell to minorities. Local 
authorities no longer openly enact racial zoning 
laws, thereby exposing themselves to judicial 
attack. The methods are more subtle, motives 
less discernible, and exclusions more effective. 
Thus, an ordinance might be written to permit 
no more than one building to an acre or otherwise 
making housing development impractical. ‘Those 
who build for Whites can get a modification with- 
out the slightest trouble. But the moment an 
unwelcome group appears, the officials stand firm 
on the written ordinance. 

Another example of official abuse is the tolera- 
tion of the racial restrictive covenant. The 
covenant itself is an agreement by a purchaser of 
real estate not to use the property for certain 
specified purposes or to sell it to others for such 
purposes. It was originally used to exclude glue, 
soap and gunpowder factories, livery stables, forge 
shops, bone and charnel houses, brothels and other 
intrusions upon neighbourhood dignity. At the 
beginning of this century the covenant came to be 
used to exclude racial groups, first the Chinese, 
then Negroes. Real estate developers soon found 
it profitable to bar other groups as well, including 
Mexicans, Jews, Syrians, American Indians and 
many others. In fact, it has become fashionable 
to exclude as many groups as ‘possible to 
emphasise the exclusiveness of the development. 
The position of the Supreme Court on restrictive 
covenants is that they are not enforceable by 
State or Federal courts, though valid as between 
parties making them, and that private restrictive 
agreements are legal so long as they do not invoke 
the use of public power to enforce them. 

There are marginal cases as to what is public 
and what is private in housing upon which the 
Court has so far refused to decide. Urban 
redevelopment schemes fall in this category. 
Stuyvesant Town in New York City is an example. 
This is a vast housing project built by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company on land which 
had previously been a slum. The company 
enjoyed the benefits of public condemnation in 


order to acquire the necessary land, was granted 


@ thirty-year exemption of taxes on the project and 
was ceded the right-of-way on certain streets that 


‘rural slums — 
and farms to find new jobs in the factories of the _ 
North; Mexicans pushed up from the Rio Grande 


_ quickest, the very quicke 


sete clopiient suerte which 
redevelopment programme as a convenien 
for getting minorities out of areas where 
are not wanted. 
Thé Supreme Court of course moves slo 
In certain important fields it has attacked rz 
bias. But a favourable public opinion is. 
tial; so is education, official support, and the 
all possible devices to create a proper cli 
opinion. The story of bias in housing 
a story of the shirking of ethical responsib 
public officials and private individuals alike: 
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Eleven Plus— 
Part One 


‘Tue results would come out in the “after ni 
The children knew, although they weren’t s 
posed to. But then the whole town knew, 
neighbours had already inquired, the milkn 
too, yes, everybody knew: the results would ¢ 
out in the afternoon. 

The children had lived ‘i in great uncerta 
since they had taken the examination, or ra 
its first part, a month ago. The English p: 
had been easy enough, they could have 
without ever having read one single book 
as they knew about Muffin the Mule an 
worthies of the television world. But the / A 
metic paper had been difficult; in fact, none ¢ 0! 
parents and University students who had su 
quently tried had been able to solve the 
problem, at least within the time allotte 
children. 

During this month of waiting the child 
worked hard, although most of them lived inf 
that they had already failed and would neve 
admitted to the second part of the examinati 
Still, there was always a chance. How th °y 
worked! What was required of them now 
speed. For the second examination would CO 
of an Intelligence Test with 100 questions t 
done in 45 minutes, an English paper witl 
questions to be done in 40 minutes and an / 
metic paper with 100 sums and problems 1 
solved in 40 minutes. In the English and Int 
gence papers one had only to cross out 
underline; the Arithmetic paper was fearedt 
It is not easy to do 24 problems in one 
And the children had been told that onl 
from the town and the villages aroun 
‘who were quickest and gave the greates 
of correct answers—would enter thr 
Narrow Gate into the heaven of the 
School for Girls. That would be one g 
every seven or eight. The famous “ 
the population is now beginning to 
felt here. There is not enough roo 
children born in the year of flying | 
V2s; they*have to pay the penalty 
parents’ over-confidence in the future. — 

The children know the position only toi 
They have been trained to get q 
quicker and become obsessed with sp 
speed. They have incessantly c 
chances, compared their speed records 
out the minimum points required for 
_to see them through safely. Bui 
is no real safety, for however quick 
may be others who are still qui 


Laura was the first | 


’ When scientists of Bristol University decided 


y _- to extend their atomic research into the stratosphere, they faced many difficulties. 


‘They needed a balloon to lift their instruments to a height of 18 miles. 


The envelope had to be made of material 


sg Up and up . to 7 no thicker than a hair, yet able to withstand 


ie 9 0 Q i} 0 ft! q the ultra-violet rays that would strike it, and temperatures 
a” | : 


that would reach as low as 108°F. below freezing. 
What they sought they found — in ‘Alkathene’, I.C.I.’s brand of polythene. 


The same material is being increasingly used — to come down to earth — 


er eel 


—— 
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as a packaging material for foodstuffs and other commodities in daily use. 
‘Alkathene’ is also used to insulate the new transatlantic telephone cables, 
to make cold water pipes, and all manner of fancy goods 
from lampshades to washing-up bowls. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways; I.C.I.’s research 
.. Gnd Boece are serving the Nation. — 4 
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who claims to possess only one handkerchief.) 
She started in the morning, her glands were 
swollen, she sobbed, pressing the one and only - 


handkerchief against her enormous face. Yet, as 
it turned out later, she need not have criedsat all, 
for she had passed. But by the afternoon she. was 
too far gone to grasp the import of the news, and 
just went on sobbing until teacher sent her home. 
Jean started at dinner time “ because her auntie’s 
dog had been run over.” Her tears at least were 
not wasted; when teacher read out the names of 
those who had passed, hers was not among them. 
Nor was Bettie’s. Bettie, of whom everyone had 
been so sure, whom her parents had called the 
brainy one of the family (having apparently little 
faith in the talents of their other three daughters), 
Bettie who was one of the best in the form. 
Bettie did not cry; she produced a smile on her 
white little face. Then Doris, always such a 
proud girl, began to sob, and Mary, too, discon- 
solately, because her parents had had her coached 
for six months and she knew how much it had 
cost them. And then Rachel began because her 
elder sister had managed to pass two years ago. 

Even among the “successes” there was 
sobbing. Catherine, in a rash moment, had con- 


fessed to having, on the day of the exam, taken — 


“nerve-tablets,’ and some of those who had 
failed now turned against her, shouting that it 
was not fair and they would tell teacher—till 
Catherine, frightened, ran to her desk, hid her 
face and cried. And there was Jennifer, who had 
had measles just before the exam and had been 
exempted from it. They yelled at her that she 


the atreet, that she wrote! never have passed— 1 
until Jennifer stopped her ears and began to- 


scream, and teacher came and said they should 
mind their own business. 

There were only a few left, six to be precise, 
who might have enjoyed their little triumph, the 
reward for so much swatting, so much anxiety. 
But then, how could they enjoy anything? They 
sat quiet and almost guilty, and one of them, the 
best in the form, suddenly announced that she 
would never come to school again. Finally, to 
addle their transitory hour of success, a form was 
handed to them asking their parents to state, that 
very day, the school to which the child would be 
sent in ease of failure at the second part. In case 
of failure. ... The children. knew that at the 
next examination one half were bound to fail. 

Then teacher said something comforting to the 
effect that what they had learnt was not wasted, 
that they would always be able to use it when 
they were grown-up. But they knew it was not 
true. Why and how should they ever be asked 
again to work out in exactly 24 seconds (not one 
more) how far it is round a square field whose 
side is three furlongs? And anyhow, now they 
had to go home, what would their parents think 
and say, or—most dreaded thing of all—the 
neighbours? That they were failures. Failures, 
ten years old, some “already” eleven. And it 
all happened in the Year of Our Lord 1955. What 
do savages do in their initiation rites? Knock 
out a tooth or two? Child’s play. 

M: LEHMANN 


All That Apple Blossom 


Davw had said: “What you need is a good 
dose of Kitzbiihl. Get right away from London 
and this little colony of rich, mixed-up kids. All 
that delicious mountain air... .” He extem- 
porised with his arm. “Stimmung,” he said. 

We arrived together at the Hotel Tiefen- 
brunner, a rather brown hotel with a notice- 
board vouchsafing information about British Ski 
School cocktail parties. ‘“ David,” screamed a 
woman holding on to the reception desk like a 
taffrail. She looked a little off the boil. 

“Fay,” said David. 

Would we like, Fay wondered straight away, 
to buy a house right here in Kitzbihl, so that 
we could share it with her; so much cheaper 
in the long run. Or lend her a_ thousand 
Schilling, only until Wednesday when the diplo- 
matic bag, to which she had immediate access, 
arrived with her money. Or buy her a- drink. 
That seemed the cheapest course. 

Later she joined the British party in the 
Striibel. “Yve been drinking since I was two,” 
said Fay. “I’ve tried to commit suicide good- 
ness knows how many times. I’m ill,” she said. 

“So is Julia,” said another member of the 
group, “we're all ill.” 

“But I’ve got no one to look after me,” said 
Fay, “no one. Julia always had money. I was 
brought up gently. I just can’t work. All I 
could do when John left me was to become a 
waitress. I always dropped the trays.... 

“You must know’my David. I wanted him 
to go to Stowe; I wanted him to appreciate 
Beethoven and Watteau and... people, and 
Stowe’s so beautiful. All those pagodas. You 
see, David’s father was a very common man. 
Uppingham was so ugly. And I never knew 
what to say to the headmaster. . . . No, Julia, I 
paid for my own drink. 

“One thing you must do (how nice to smoke 
duty-free cigarettes) that is look at my photo- 


graph album. Can you untie the string? I 
haven’t got my seeing glasses on, only these 
cover-up ones. If I take off dark glasses you'll 
see such frightful bags. I’m going to have them 
taken right away when I get back to London. 
“That’s what I looked like in ’thirty-four, with 
Helmut. Helmut, you see, was an alcoholic. We 
came to Kitzbtihl that Spring and lived in a 
kitchen. All that apple blossom....” She 


‘went off to engage in a long argument with a 


waitress. 

“Poor dear Fay,” said Julia. “If only she’d 
go back to her Negro double-bass player in 
Brixton. He only has one leg, you know.” Julia 
went off and danced with a convenient ski 
instructor. 

“Julia’s going through hell,” said Sissy, as we 
watched her dance, “real hell. Everything hap- 
pened to her at the same time. 
the Sunday papers went for her, and her flat 
was flooded—all in the same week. She tried 
to throw herself off the Simplon express. Then 
Fay starts boasting about throwing herself out 
of a cable car. But Julia really has me worried.” 

“Sissy’s just been a doormat,” said Julia, 
while Sissy took on the ski instructor. “Id love 
to see her doing some real taking for a change. 
But I suppose it fits her tragic mask.” 

We went on to the Reich. The bandstand, 
with a bandleader called Ruddi Regan up, was 
very active. The clarinettist’s daughter was doing 
her homework under his chair. Occasionally a 
player combed his hair. Someone called Victor, 
who lived at the local Schloss, joined us. 

< Relae is my sector,” said Victor later. 

EisaidisOhe2 

“Covers quite a lor’ ‘of ethan Of course, 
both sides want me. 
me to join them. They say, ‘Come and have 
lunch with Maclean.’ But I just laugh.” 

“Who exactly is your boss?” said David. © 


Jack left rise 3 


The Russians often invite © 


"Sy V 
the -broken-bone set, as ther ; 
climb. Several people around us ha 
plaster, set at convenient bar-leaning 
Some performers, in Tyrolean costume, see 
to be yodelling unnecessarily in the near 
tance. A man with a double barrel to his ng 
seen four nights previously in the Milroy, y 
dered over. He introduced a party of girls 
with double-barrelled names. One seeme 
have a triple barrel. a 

“Did you hear about Foxy?” said a girl \ 
fast. She answered to the name Pixie. “ 
hurt his ankle apparently and decided to ¢ 
the stretcher boys a little exercise. They pla 
him on one of those little tin trays, and } 
thought he was all set for a quiet journey de 
to the doctor for a touch of embrocation, w 
one of the Johnnies let go and the other 
the same. Foxy came down in record t 
Record amount of breakages, too. Thirty 
or something. More or less everything ey 
the ankle which started the trouble.” 
laughed. F 

“What about Klaus de Wolf?” said Da 
ie Coming up by train from Innsbruck, he 
denly remembered that to come down the § 
you have to travel one station up the — 
catch the ski lift. Thinking himself madly 
he changed in the train, gave his luggage 
chap travelling out for the sun tan, went u 
ski-lift, down the Strife, broke a leg and 
shown into his hotel on a stretcher. 
prietor, quite unperturbed, showed hina} 
trusted he liked the view.” — 4 

“He gave up ski-ing. this _ year and bro! 
wrist falling off a bar stool,” said Pixie. 
claimed on the insurance, too.” 

A man we didn’t consider was in Re 
leered down the bar: “I don’t want to c 
story,” he said, “but I had a friend Ra 
himself yesterday.” ; 
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The Painting — 


Miss Brown being unable to fill 
The cosmos with herself, it made her fee 
Threatened as if by an unpaid bill. : 


She took a corner: of it therefore, 
That is, her room on the second floor, 
And filled that from window-sill to do 


Leaving room for herself to impinge 
Round the table edged with ball fone 
,On which was nowhere a vacant inch. 


te the centre an. épergne was p 
Piled with a rich dessert of sat 
Hiding a design of painted fruit. 


On the walls a patterned wall-p: 
Of nosegays made a sufficient s 
In any interstices theness were 


And photographs of barbus 
In the window ferns in straw b 


All was safe, till a nephew’s pr 
A painting, he being a student | 


Of art, was squeezed into a 1 ba: 
_ Made ‘by removing the late C 
Unfortunately, through the 


Sneaked its way into the cosy s 
Miss Brown removed it as if 
_ And, See the pan 
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that here am I with a standard of living 
quite a bit above the average; yet in one respect I am 
going on in a groove, when for the sake 
of the odd pennies I could be 
3/1 f FOR 20 enjoying the best cigarettes in the world— 


so in packings of 
0° 25+ 50° 100 


STATE EXPRESS 


Te Bett Cigarelles 


THE HOUSE OF STATE EXPRESS 210, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 
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St. Paul’s stands 
in need of your help 


Last October we launched an Appeal for St. Paul’s, the 
main objects of which were :-— 
To complete the restoration and repair of the Cathedral. 
To build a new Choir School and reconstruct other ancillary 
structures such as the Chapter House. 
To secure additional income (estimated at £20,000 per 
annum) needed to meet increased costs. 


All these objects are of vital importance if St. Paul’s is 
to be maintained in a manner worthy of London’s Cathedral 
and a great national shrine. The response has been generous 
and we are more than half-way towards our goal. To reach 
it we need your help. Gifts may be sent to me—The Dean, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C.4. 


be Irvin Renee 


The Trustees of the Fund are the Lord Mayor of London, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, and Sir Noel Bowater, Bt. 

An illustrated leaflet explaining the needs in detail will be sent 
on application to the Secretary, St, Paul’s Campaign, St. Paul’s 
et A yo oe oe Cathedral, E.C.4; 


This is my gift to St, Paul’s Cathedral. 


Please acknowledge receipt to: 


s] 
oo 
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The Other Voice of America 


Anyone rambling round Pawling, in New York 
State, almost any week-end, would probably 
notice a tall, good-looking farmer driving a 
tractor. On the farmer’s knee would be perched 
his son, a curly-headed boy of nine, odviously 
delightéd with the splendid adventure. Unfor- 
tunately for the little boy, the adventure only takes 
place on Saturdays when the farmer, who has 
other preoccupations, gives special attention to 
his 280-acre farm, his 75 head of. cattle, and the 
rolling hills and rivers which make Pawling very 
like the Scottish Border country. His name is 
Edward R. Murrow, his husbandry confined to 
the week-end. From Monday to Friday he is 
responsible, with two assistants, for This is the 
News, a daily 15-minute C.B.S. programme: 

To this, Murrow makes a special contribution 
of his own on any aspect of the world’s news 
he cares to select. It is a well-known programme 
with a far-flung listening audience. But perhaps 
more famous nowadays are his two big television 
programmes—See It Now, a Tuesday night affair 
of which we’ve just seen in this country a brilliant 
example from the Grantham constituency, and the 
Friday night feature Person to Person, in which 
Murrow interviews two celebrities as widely con- 
trasted as Sir Roger Makins and.Joe Louis. Since 
he is also a director of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and has a vast correspondence, Murrow is 
often exhausted when he motors 70 miles to his 
farm each Saturday morning. 

If he is tired it is not surprising. For one 
thing, the preparation of his programmes is 
carried out in a certain atmosphere of nervous 
tension. First his jacket comes off. Then the 
shirt collar is undone and the necktie left dang- 
ling. Finally, cigarette after cigarette is con- 
sumed—he smokes 70 or 80 a day—while he 
strides restlessly about the room dictating in- 
tensely to his secretary what listeners will later 
hear as an easy and flowing conversation. ‘That 
this will be the result, he knows. But the know- 
ledge fails to relieve a tension and near-discomfort 
which lasts and indeed increases till the pro- 
gramme starts and the familiar voice gets into its 
usual confident swing. 

More important as a sign of his restless energy, 
however, are his tremendous capacity for work, 
his inability to take sufficient recreation and his 
utter devotion to the duty of reporting and inter- 
preting the world’s news. A friend once asked his 
wife what spare time her husband had during 
the week. “Oh, golly,’ she replied, “golly! 
Why, his whole life is work.” ‘The remark is 
revealing, but Mrs. Murrow was forestalled by 
her mother-in-law, who once summed up the 
Murrow philosophy in a sentence: “It is better 
to wear out than to rust out.” 

This devotion which Edward Roscoe Murrow 
gives to the gospel of work started early. because 
it had to. He was born on April 25, 1908, at 
Greensboro, in North Carolina. His father was 
a farmer in a very small way who moved to the 
State of Washington, when young Ed. was seven, 
to become a logging engineer. For a time the 
life was hard—life in log cabins usually is—and 
the boy was soon taught to shoot and fish in order 
to help the family larder. He also began to earn 
honest nickels every school holiday by working 
for local farmers; which is one reason why, as 
week-end farmer, he greatly enjoys the surprise 
of his neighbours when they discover that the 
television celebrity in their midst really does know 
one end of a cow from the other, and a great deal 
about the growing of crops as well. 

Ed. Murrow’s hard-working career, however, is 
remarkable in every way. After leaving school 


he went to the Washington State College where, 
as they say in the United States, he “majored” 
in history. Like other impecunious students, he 
also spent his summer vacations working as a 
guide or woodsman, and once even as a surveyor 
on a big Government survey. Unfortunately, no 
matter how hard they all worked, the Murrow 
family had still insufficient funds to let the young 
man fulfil his chief ambition and become a lawyer. 
But this perhaps was just as well, for the wheel 
of fortune was about to turn in his favour. Soon 
he became Assistant Director of the Institute of 
International Education—a body which existed to 
encourage the exchange of students and professors 
and the publication of documents in the Institute’s 
field. It was a highly significant appointment 
since it allowed the young internationalist to meet 
refugees fleeing from the Nazi-terror with a pro- 
found sympathy which has never dimmed; and 
it made Europe a storm centre of the mind. Thus, 
by 1937, after a spell as C.B.S. Director of Talks, 
he became European Director at his own wish; 


and fame, as it turned out, was nearing his 
threshold. 
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That Murrow himself consistently got ; 
news and comment tftrough to America dui 
the war years is one of the reasons why 
endeared himself to so many listeners in Brit 
That apart, the very adventure of it all—like 
new adventure of the farm—revealed the comp 
character of the man. Before the war his aff 


tion for the British people and his sympa 


understanding of their way of life had flowe 
as richly as"his hatred of Nazism had deepen 
But when the air raids began and Edw, 
Murrow’s deep vibrato voice was reaching 
fellow countrymen with the confident “This 
London,” he was performing great servicey 
Anglo-American understanding; and that wai 
habit of the heart. At the same time he seem 
to his colleagues to be taking many unnecess 
risks. He insisted, for instance, on broadcas 
from aircraft engaged in combat flights 6 
Germany, and sometimes the results must 
been incommensurate with his courage. 

Yet somehow, like George Washington in th 
field, he was always stimulated by danger. He 
his coolness as he stood with microphone in ha 
while all round him bombs were falling % 
buildings collapsing in flames. Such men | 


clearly dangerous—to themselves, though 
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of many fighting men. In any event, Ed. 
row, judged by his record, was likely to think 
a good reporter could never adequately report 
tiences which he himself had never under- 
ne. And Murrow, as he covers the affairs of 

world, is a very good reporter, otherwise he 
d never have attained an annual income some 
en times that of the British Prime Minister. 
ut he is far more than just a reporter of news. 
h a very real sense he has become to a great many 
pople in America the voice of conscience, the 
ice—and the high professional technique— 
ich challenged with authentic timing the grow- 

g dominance of Senator McCarthy and later 
fought Dr. Robert Oppenheimer as one of 
cCarthy’s victims to the television screen of a 
mmercially sponsored programme. On such 
scasions he hazarded his own position, but, for- 
nately, Ed. Murrow is a man of principle in a 
dt-too-principled world. The Aluminum Com- 
uny of America which sponsored his most 
pntroversial programmes may have, at times, 
ten alarmed by his attacks on McCarthyites, but, 
7 and large, it supported him and disregarded 
essure from enemy groups. Murrow—and his 
onsors—discovered that honesty pays. j 
He has also a touch of the showman; which is 
itural enough. In part this springs from the 
jst publicity which surrounds his work. It also 
‘rings from his past. At college he took great 
terest in dramatic art. And may be it is that 
iry interest and training which enable him some- 

nes to make an entrance as spectacular as that 
“any actress or, for that matter, Sir Winston 
urchill or his many other celebrated friends. 
ost probably, on the other hand, the very 
mesty of the man makes him smile inwardly a 
tle as he does it. Nor does his integrity ever 
ow this modest attitude of the showman to * 
erfere with his work. “Never in any circum- 
aces,” says an intimate friend of his, “have I 
en him embroider the news for the sake of 
‘ect, though it must often have been very tempt- 
3.” By which tokens it looks as if the sense 
‘occasion and the actor’s entrance are little more 
an the natural assertion of a vigorous per- 
ng ty. : 
Strangely enough, the vigorous and often very 
od-humoured personality has a markedly pessi- 
istic side in times of crisis, as those who. spent 
y time in his Park Avenue flat at the height of 
; quarrel with McCarthy will remember. He 
ws gloomy, and lapses into long silences as he 
ders the next steps. The dark eyes, too, grow 
mbre; and since his personal grappling with 
: crisis—even if it’s thousands of miles away 
‘Korea—puts a strain on his thought and energy, 
: good-looking features tend to become drawn 
id lined with anxiety. But after all, as the New 
ker once said, “Murrow is a man with the 
'rid on his back.” Which again is understand- 
e. Any man who strives for decency in public 
s—and this with Murrow has long been a fight 
inst the despotic attitude of mind which 
<Carthyism stands for—smells evil round the 
mer much more quickly than the man who 
not really care about the fundamental rights 


= 
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nity. 
then, of his future? Anyone who asks 
tion is likely to get the smiling reply: 
’m going to increase my milking cows 
40 to 60. And perhaps I’d like a little more 
” But that seems unlikely. For only 
dater he will be saying with a gleam in~ 
“You know, one of the things I'd really 
is to develop television for children. 
shouldn’t Trieste and Indo-China 
esting for children as a Wild West 


perform services quite as great as 
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The Comic Muse 


Tue Comic Muse has been very active in 
Shaftesbury Avenue lately, and last week, after 
popping in and out of the Globe almost before 
she was noticed, she seems to have settled down 
in three theatres, at the Cambridge certainly, at 
the New probably, and the Lyric somewhat more 
precariously. Mr. Douglas Home’s comedy, The 
Reluctant Debutante, at the Cambridge, may be 
judged not the best of the three—both the others 
are founded on more amusing notions; but it is 
the one that comes out best all round, -largely 
because it is the only one that is English, with the 
natural consequence that it is the one that best 
suits our actors. We are, incidentally, blessed at 
the moment as remarkably with first-class come- 
dians as we are with classical players. Mr. Robert 
Morley, Miss Margaret Rutherford, Mr. Wilfrid 
Hyde White, Mr. Ronald Shiner and Mr, Alistair 
Sim—these are comedians who can carry a 
comedy with consummate ease provided anyhow 
that it is their particular kind of English comedy. 
Put Miss Rutherford into the airy Anouilh world 
or ask from Mr. Shiner the nuances of French 
delicacy, and you can’t blame them if your venture 
is in doubt. And Mr. Morley was surely wise 
when lately he got hold of an absolutely tip-top 
French play not to be overawed by its excellence 
in its own kind but to adapt it ruthlessly and 
completely to suit his own style. 

It may be true that these first-rate comedians 
deserve better material than they sometimes get, 
but we should surely be wise, too, to take to heart 
the gentle reproof which Mr. Terence Rattigan 


‘recently administered in the preface to his 


Collected Plays. There he reminds us that his 
comedies were consistently treated by the critics 
as the most rickety of vehicles transformed only by 
the skill of the actors into superb “goers.” How 


- lucky Mr. Rattigan has always been, was the usual 


cry, in his casting! No one who re-reads these 
wonderfully deft and skilful contrivances would 
say the same now. At worst they would say how 
clever of Mr. Rattigan to write lines so perfectly 
suited to the talents of his cast. With this in 
mind I hesitate a long time before setting down 
that Mr. Douglas Home’s comedies even seem 
thin. If The Chiltern Hundreds and its successor 
appeared very slight indeed, wasn’t it anyhow 
slightness of just the very kind Mr. A. ‘E. 
Matthews wanted? If the, texture had been 
denser, would the performance have been better? 

Equally, no doubt, it is the superlative ease and 
dexterity with which Miss Celia Johnson and Mr. 


‘ Wilfrid Hyde White handle their lines—sliding 


them across to us with an effortless ease that is 
sheer delight—which brings up the epithets 
“thin” and “slight” in connection with The 
Reluctant Debutante. But if we substitute some- 
thing like “airy” and “light” and add the com- 
parison to something like a soufflé we shall see 
that Mr. Home has done just what’s wanted, pro- 
vided a mixture gauged precisely to the last 
ingredient and left the actors to cook it up into 
a perfect finish. The Reluctant Debutante is, 
actually, not quite perfect: there is a noticeable 
sag in the second scene. But it picks up quickly 
and it does provide as neatly turned a little after- 
dinner comedy as one could want—and that is no 
small achievement. Miss Celia Johnson is an 
obsessed Knightsbridge mother launching a 
daughter with all the ruthless insensitiveness of 
her kind, and deadly is the accuracy which she 
brings to bear. Mr. Hyde White is the less 
engrossed husband who steers the venture to its 
proper conclusion with the quiet aplomb of his 
perfect balance. Anna Massey, Jeremy Long- 
hurst and John Merivale do nicely. 

The importance of the right material is well 
demonstrated in My Three Angels (from the 
French via the States), in which Mr. Ronald 
Shiner all but accomplishes the seemingly impos- 
sible of being the one to ruin a show. This 
comedy has a very neat and charming notion 


behind it. It goes far towards persuading us 
that the ends can justify the means, taking the 
extreme case of murder and taking it twice. The 
play is set in Cayenne, in the 1910s, and the three 
Angels are three convicts who in the most delight- 
ful fairy godmother way use their natural talents 
for crime to rescue a nice incompetent old shop- 
keeper and his family from the clutches of a 
rapacious ccusin and his repulsive son. The 
whole point of it is really the gentle and endear- 
ing way in which the murderers commit their 
two murders and the forger especiaily his for- 
geries, enjoying the exercise of his native skill for 
once in a good cause. Mr. George Rose and Mr. 
Nigel Stock get the manner to perfection—notice 
the sad, distant, out-of-this-world gleam in Mr. 
Rose’s rheumy eye. But Mr, Shiner is built on 
his own line, brash, vulgar, Cockney and inimi- 
tably funny given his head. Irrepressibly English 
he cannot submit to a poodle clip, vet a vulgar, 
bouncing healthy mongrel is an impossible 
member of this trio. It doesn’t work. 

Finally, The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker at 
the New. This pure-bred American comedy also 
set in the early nineteen hundreds amused the 
audience very much more than it did me. Again 
there is an excellent notion. The philo-progeni- 
tive Mr. Pennypacker is adored by his large 
family who are proud of the Shavian principles 
by which he conducts his life. Even his wife is 
indulgent until, after a very slow build-up, a 
brilliant first act curtain reveals that his principles 
have been at sea in the matter of family morals 
and everything else. But the author really rather 
funks the implications of this time bomb, puts in 
a great deal too much sugar for my taste, and 
cheats badly at the end. Doubtless the play 
would go better in its native idiom. Miss Eliza- 
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beth Sellars makes a Barricish sort of part out of 
the wife, and Mr. Nigel Patrick is a debonair 


figure with his knickerbockers and his rationalist — 


views, but the whole effect is piebald, acting and 


production resolutely English, play and mise-en-— 


scéne stubbornly American. . Incidentally I 
wonder why some of those many unemployed 
actors and actresses don’t use their enforced 
leisure to learn to speak with at least two brands 
of American accent—or if some have, why 
managements don’t find and cast them for the 
steady stream of American imports. 
T. C. WorSLEY 


Hardy Annuals 


Last week Sir Malcolm Sargent wrote a sensible 
letter to The Times protesting against their Music 
Critic’s suggestion that works such as the Messiah, 
the St. Matthew Passion and. Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony should be given only once a year in each 
town, and “be reserved for special occasions, lest 
their sublimity be taken as a matter of course.” 
Sir Malcolm pointed out, reasonably enough, that 
such a plan would deprive thousands of Londoners 
who wanted to hear the Messiah from doing so, 
and prescribed as the cure for over-familiarity that 
the critic limit his personal attendances to one a 
year. But this would not do at all for the readers, 
who look to The Times to tell them about the 
standard events. When they see announced that 
Mr. P. is coming to this country to conduct an 
overture and the “ New World” Symphony, with 
Mr. K. playing the “Emperor” Concerto (for the 
fifth time) in between, they may feel little urge to 
get tickets—though the hall will certainly be filled. 
Nevertheless they expect the Times critic to tell 
them how Mr. P. and Mr. K. fared. Like Auden’s 
Nick Shadow, poor Critic “day in, day out, Must 


do as he is bidden”—some insist. he. shouldn’t 
exist, and at times, no doubt, he wishes he didn’t! 
He must sit through the same works again and 


Better Books 


booksellers 


of Charing Cross Road 


ree his pais of the pte 


Mr. P. and Mr. K., and whoever Sremoted’ the 3 


eleven Messiahs London heard in five months, 
will point out that they would lose a packet of 
money over more interesting programmes; they 
are giving the public what they want, and per- 
forming good works often very well. A check on 


re a 


the concerts billed in London Musical Events for _ 


the first six months of this year (partial 
figures admittedly, for some programmes are not 
announced) shows 16 performances of the 
“Emperor ” Concerto—not unreasonable in itself, 
but too many for a critic, too many for any musical 
person, who could be satisfied with, let us say, 
three fine performances a year. Yet in April alone 
there were five hearings of the “‘ Emperor,” and 
four of Beethoven’s No. 4. The total figures show 
the narrowness of the repertory. During these 
six months, January to June, four concertos are 
billed ten times or more: the “Emperor” (16), 
Beethoven’s No. 4 (12), the Grieg and the Tchai- 
kovsky No. 1 (10 each). Rachmaninoff No. 2 scores 
eight, and then nothing else more than three. 
There is nothing new in the complaint that the 
big public cares to attend only the same handful 
of popular concertos again and again, but it is 
disturbing to find the favourites restricted now to 
five. Brahms’s D minor Concerto, for example, 


appears only twice, and his B flat three times (all © 


in March); the Beethoven C minor twice. The 
field is contracting, unhealthily. 

What should a critic do about it? Perhaps, like 
Bernard Shaw, be “diabolically unfair” to pro- 
moters when “they have done the very utmost 
thing that existing circumstances allowed them. 
But that does not shake me,” Shaw continued, 
“since I know that the critic who accepts existing 
circumstances loses from that moment all his 
dynamic quality. He stops the clock.” Should 
the critics abstain from the popular programmes ? 
Ears would be kept sharper, minds keener. How 
many of the three performances of The Pines of 


_ Rome scheduled for June can they safely attend? 


Should they leave the hall while the Israel Phil- 


| harmonic plays Brahms’s Fourth Symphony and 


Violin Concerto, Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony? 


| Should they clamour to hear more of fine British 


works like the Rawsthorne Symphony and Con- 


@ certos, command the Israel Philharmonic to play 
| Mahler and Schoenberg, inform Guido Cantelli 


that they saw through the showy orchestral tricks 
of Respighi’s Pines long ago, and now want to 
hear him do Hindemith’s Harmonie der Welt or 
Tippett’s Ritual Dances? Can three or four good 
heads, as Shaw claimed, batter down any wall 
that stands across their path? 


The answer, I suppose, is a general yes, heavily 


| qualified. It would be hard for artists making 


débuts to be faced with the alternative of losing 
money on a rare work, or publicity on a popular 
one. And then the first-rate performances—say 
Clifford Curzon’s of the “Emperor”—are a 
pleasure, evidently, for critics to write about and 
Times readers to read about. No one could wish 
to deny himself Beethoven as it was conducted by 
Furtwangler and is by Klemperer, Brahms con- 
ducted by Cantelli or Bruno Walter. The cycle of 
B.B.C. concerts just ended presented their 
celebrity conductor, Dr. Walter, in ideal pro- 
grammes: Mahler and Bruckner to enlarge the 
concert-goers’ experience, Brahms and Mozart to 
enrich it. No one could complain. 

Among great conductors, Walter is perhaps fic 
one who interposes least between music and 


|| listeners. There is none of the Furtwangler’s or 


Toscanini’s “re-creation”—and none of their 
blinding revelations. Walter would not seek to 
crash the gates of heaven. He goes another way 
to work. He is gentle. He never coaxes a wood- 
wind solo to come up and blossom before us— 
but gently parts the fronds above it so that nothing 
shall hide it from our view. He seldom heightens 
detail, but one has only to hear his old, badly 
engineered recordings of Mahler symphonies to 
find in them a transparency which other conduc- 
tors, aided by the latest refinements of “ hi-fi,” 
fail to achieve. Sometimes he remains - curiously 


_ 


scene is to my mind a mos 


_were powerfully affecting; but the commo 


cae. a a0 
whispered—a | full. 
is the def 


Strauss’s Tod und Verkieeaner te) ‘sinc er 
revealed the hollowness of its rhetori 
Mozart’s Requiem the master strokes — 
generally come at the start of each movi 


sequences too were treated as if these wi 
best Mozart, and left to speak for thems 
which they do all too clearly. Walter was ha 
capped by having only the B.B.C. Orchesi 
People spoke of a “ transformation”: in fact th 
was competence, a little more alertness th 
usual, and very little beautiful tone. The bra 
oratory of Mahler’s First Symphony (heard 
front stalls) was painful, the strings in a 
concerto grosso (over the air) rasping. 
Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony (from  T 
Stalls) the breadth and tenderness of W 
interpretation made one forgetful of tonal gq 
ties. This will remain the outstanding m 
of his visit, this and Haydn’s 96th Sympho: 
“ Miracle ””—a miracle indeed of gentleness, | 

and charm. »* ; 
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House of Birds — 


a 
Kenneta Macmiran is the first young chor 
grapher from the. Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
who, showing some sympathy with mi 
idiosyncrasies, has been able to translate n 
his ballets. There is a good deal derived f 
Roland Petit, but this is natural and right, 
Petit is the only choreographer since the w, 
has been able to create new forms of exp: 
in ballet suitable to the times, and also 
director who has shown unerringly brilli 
in his decor. For his new ballet, House of 
danced by the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Co 
Mr. Macmillan has again chosen Nic 
Georgiadis as the designer. On the whole, 
Georgiadis’s work is very good, both macab 
richly coloured, as suits the sinister Grim 
tale of a witch bird who entraps young lo 
cages them up enchanted into her own sha 
Georgiadis’s chief fauit is that the scenery 
tumes are too integrated, too much alike in 
sc that the human movement is often diffi 
see because it is entangled in the corresp 
complications on the backcloth. The 
made up from pieces by Frederico. 
a Spaniard, is the least original contributio 
last scene collapses badly with commont 
tunes and choreography. But before this 
Macmillan has created patterns of movem 
his distraught birds, full of friction and 
that are sometimes sad, sometimes frigh 
He can produce dramatic tension on the stag 
if certain acrobatic tricks are too obvious 
play with property ropes unconvincing, thes 
mistakes that do not hide his real talent. 
company danced superbly: Maryon | 
Doreen Tempest and David Poole bela 53 
tionable as the three principals. — 
The programme last week at Sadler 
and the standard of dancing in the ltée fe 
was the best I have ever known it. 
which can drawl along as a dull jog-t 
lively and gay that the repetition of its 
was never noticeable. Donald Bz 
Annette Page both danced with unafl 
light. The Rake’s Progress is a c 
never fails to move me, however p ye 
But on this occasion there was notl 
plain of. Dame Ninette de Valois’s c 
stood out in its vigorous and pure ce 
It appears quite simple and yet s a 
subtly that it never grows boring. 
tures of the Rake’s degradation foll 
brothel, the gambling den and the 
think each in turn the best; the 


‘¢ 


choreographic economy. 
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1951 it was adapted for radio by Mr. 
idson and broadcast in the Third Pro- 
with such success that the B.B.C. com- 
d adaptations of the novels to follow. 
ek we had them—or two of them, Monstre 
Malign Fiesta, for it seems a fourth part, 
‘udgement, is still to be written. Together, 
The Childermass, they will compose a work 


a 


already amounts to a vast work, vast not 


that springs readily to mind is the Divine 
dy. It would be silly on a first hearing 
empt to pass any judgement whatever; but 
t any rate can be said: that last week was a 


Orary writing. The B.B.C. has given us 
ing from a living writer to touch The Human 
, nothing that even begins to approach it in 
wginative grandeur, power of writing, the evo- 


Last week we heard the “lonely old 
© of the Right” in full eruption: it was 


ful, as Swift, for instance, can be dreadful. 
began with a new production, by Mr. D. G. 
on, who was responsible for all the pro- 
umes, of The Childermass itself. Here we 
ire on familiar ground; we had heard it before 
n any case the text was at hand—and how 
endidly Mr. Bridson has adapted it to radio. 
n followed Monstre Gai, with Pullman and 
sojourning in the Magnetic City—which 
Heaven—with the Bailiff, and finally Malign 
the scene of which is Hell and in which 
becomes the grey eminence of the Lord 
el, the Devil, the grey eminence out of 
ind Joathing until, in the last tremendous 
the Heavenly hosts invade the city and 
rushed under the foot of God Himself. 
ment one assumes will follow in the book 
name which is yet te come. 

stened, to the whole six hours of it, en- 
d. If there has ever been a better or fuller 
ion on the air than this of Mr. Bridson’s, 
ot heard it: a great occasion was superbly 
. The sound effects were so good that it 
bsurd to call them’ effects; they became 
scene, pageant, saturnalia. Mr. Goehr’s 
t seemed to me, was no less assured in its 
ments, and when wit was called for it was 
We were, in fact, listening to a sequence 


own right as art. And the acting brought 
lown. The most striking performance was 
+ Mr. Wolfit’s, as the Punch-like Bailiff, a 
lly rich comic creation, with its sugges- 
an old-time music-hall turn. As a feat, 
, I place the narration, by Mr. McKech- 
far behind. 

as always, we come back to the text, for 
tal to the whole .of this brilliant pro- 
as the quality of Mr. Lewis’s writing. 


in terms of images—is hard, decisive, 
and pictorial, pictorial in that he is a 
‘of translating the non-visual into the 

\ll this made his work perfect material 
_ And then, of course, there was the. 
enius of the work. Mr. Eliot, in his 
k, suggested we should find in 
i and Malign Fiesta a new maturity 
is. What we found, I think, was a new 
y, such as was indicated in his recent 
lf Condemned. For what happened as 
. progressed was a certain shift in 


‘took his place; but more and 
onsciousness of Pullman through 
ing and experiencing the action. 


ling, which one had never 
Ps ' 
ats. 


casion both in broadcasting and in con- 


ficent and, in the strictest and purest sense, 


ery—and his is a mind that thinks: 


Bailiff shrank, as he had to, and 


il was a human being, and at 


The Childermass was published — 
en years ago, the first instalment of a 


“ 


sd The Human Age. What has been written ~ 


y in bulk but in theme, for the only parallel — 


of terror and awe, and, I believe, in comic 


ductions that truly were radio, that existed - 


_ is so much less familiar than Romeo. 


cat a 4 
irs ig io ie 
¢ ay ee ») A 
oma! Vek: . 
d Childermass, that it was his soul that 


stake, 

Il, we are now more heavily in Mr. Lewis’s 
ebt than we have even been before; and we are 

eavily in the B.B.C.’s debt too, for having elicited 
these long-awaited books from Mr. Lewis, adapted 
them so sensitively and mounted them with such 
fitting splendour. If the Third had done nothing 
else, this would have justified its existence. One 
is still staggering under the impact of the work, 
which dominated en extraordinarily full week in 


broadcasting and television. There isn’t space to | 


comment adequately on Mr. Harold Clayton’s 
production of Romeo and fuliet on TV. It much 
more than redeemed the recent failure with The 


_ Merchant of Venice, and if I find myself pre- 


ferring the Rylands-Allen production of Troilus 
and Cressida that is probably because that play 
But it was 
beautifully composed and often visually beautiful, 
and there were some outstanding performances, 


notably, I thought, Miss Robson’s Nurse and Mr. | 
Harcourt Wailliams’s Friar Laurence; while the | 


Romeo of Mr. Tony Britton and the Juliet of 
Miss Virginia McKenna were always admirable. 

Nor is there space adequately to deal with the 
coverage of the election results. Since one cannot 
watch television and listen to sound at one and 
the same time I concentrated on TV. What I 
saw of the reporting of the results, for I had 
missed the first hour through listening to Monstre 
Gai, struck me as very good indeed: the Tele- 
vision Service had risen to a great public occasion. 
The next day I was much impressed with the 
comments on the results, culminating in the 


_ special edition of At Home and Abroad, on sound. 


Mr. Noel Annan’s analysis of why the election 


-had gone as it did, and Miss Honor Balfour’s 


Straight question to Mr. Attlee earlier in the 


day, and then to Mr. Macleod, I thought especially 


good. 


: WILLIAM SALTER 


Tragedy for a Delicate 
Palate 


“ Shan-Po and Ying-Tai,”’ at the Berkeley 


39 


“J Have a New Master,” at the Academy 


“The Lovers of Lisbon,’ at the Cameo- 
Poly 


Festival-goers are among us. “Why weren’t 
you,” asks the silver-smiled lady, “at Cannes? ” 
Why wasn’t I? The waves will have lapped and 
the café tables overflowed and this will have been 
seen and that missed and Lord Brougham will 


_ have watched over all. Very nice too; but Cannes 


seem like untranslated parts of the menu. 


will come to us if we wait. One of its rarer de- 
lights has reached the Tottenham Court Road 
already: in fact, a rarer delight than Shan-Po and 
Ying-Tai it would be hard to imagine. Chinese 
opera isn’t, one may feel, quite the cup of tea for 
the thousands who will find Lady Godiva up the 
road, and even to a more discerning taste it may 
If you 
have never felt like trying a glass of Chinese wine 
or one of those prickly eggs priced 10d. in Soho, 
then the appeal of Shan-Po and Ying-Tai will be 
lost on you. 

A girl wants to go to school at Hangchow: this 
is the seventh century, when only boys go to school. 
She’s quite willing to go as a boy, and even 


‘manages to persuade her father to let her go— 


providing she keeps her secret—for three years. 


On her way she meets a young man, and they 


become “sworn brothers,” working at the same 
desk, taking walks together, sharing everything— 
except the secret. He shall marry her twin sister! 
So they part, and he comes to pay court. Alas, an 
important marriage has been arranged for her. 
The young man dies. On her wedding-day a 
storm bursts the tomb open and she runs from the 
procession to leap in. The tomb closes over. Two 
butterflies waltz away in the sunlight. 

_ What gives this tale its charm is the beauty of 


Competitions 
Edited by 
ARTHUR MARSHALL 


A selection of post-war New Statesman 
Competition entries. Full of humour and 
wit, they are edited by one of the most 
amusing English humorists and _ social 
satirists. | Handsomely illustrated by 
Brian Keogh. 10s. 6d. 


TURNSTILE 

hey diddie diddle... 
If, when you are playing your favourite 
records, you can’t distinguish between 
the cat, the fiddle and the squeak in 
the gate, then you can’t be using Hi-Fi 
equipment. If you want to hear 
recordings really well reproduced, come 
to Classic — or if you’re too far away, 


write for our catalogue (6d..U.K, 
1/- Export Edn., Airmail extra). 


e 
CLASSI ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 


HI-FI, TR, FM SPECIALISTS 
364 LOWER ADDISCOMBE ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY, ENGLAND 


holidays 
ahead! 


THE provision of convenient 
encashment facilities for those taking 
their holidays in this country, and of 

” travellers’ cheques and foreign currencies | 
for those travelling abroad, are just two 
of the many services available to 
customers of the C.W.S BANK, } 


It is so much easier and safer to use a 
banking gecgunt for payment of your 
ra Mh cdat mt 
bills, and you will find you are able ta 
keep a closer watch on your income and 
expenditure. 


MAY WE SEND You PARTICULARS? 


C.W.S BANK 


P.O. BOX 101, Manchester 4, 


please send me your illustrated folder 
with terms of accounts, etc. 
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London Office; 99 LEMAN ST., E.1. 
Sub-Offices- KINGSWAY & WESTMINSTER 
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the performers, who are all girls, the voices catch- 
ing at a reiterative music or falling into speech 
melodious as guitars, the movements of fan and 
sleeve, rich costumes, interiors.and painted land- 
scapes, poetic images, a simple narrative cunningly 
varied, Maybe it is too delicate and monotonous 
a flavour for Western palates, but I shall retain 
Shan-Po and Ying-Tai. : 

I Have a New Master (L’Ecole Buissonieére), 
written and directed by Jean Paul Le Chanois, 
takes me back almost to Cannes, for its village of 
Alézes perches somewhere in the neighbouring 
hills. There’s nothing very new about the new 
schoolmaster coming up the path in the evening 
light, but his battle for the education which shall 
sweep out an old regime of military discipline, 
boredom, and a cold room with a lavatory smell is 
proselytised with an engaging freshness. He finds 
out his pupils’ real interests—bicycles or snail- 
races—and starts from there. The local bully is 
soon chopping up the dais to make firewood, the 
councillors (at their game of bowls outside) get 
alarmed, the girls next door chanting history find 
their attentions straying, and after a tense struggle 
the whole school satisfies the examiners and the 
new man marries the daughter of the old. It’s 
as happily educational as a film could well be, 
pleasantly acted (with Bernard Blier as the school- 
master and Pierre Coste as the black sheep), 
eagerly directed. In the same programme will be 
found Luciano Emmer’s Picasso, which nobody, 
I’m sure, would object to seeing a second time. 

The Lovers of Lisbon—not meaning those who 
like going back to the Tagus—is a meandering sex 
tale about two murderers. They meander— 
agreeably enough—about Lisbon, and about one 
another; then Mr. Trevor Howard meanders in, 
wearing a panama hat and talking vile French, a 
Scotland Yard detective engaged (we are told) by 
the family to look into the affairs of the dubious 
Lady Dinver. He manages to twine the unhappy 
lovers much as he pleases, and gives a touch of 
entertainment to a film otherwise darkly fashion- 
able. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 


REPORT ON MAU MAU 


Sir,—The Report on Mau Mau by Sir Philip 
Mitchell, which you published in your last issue, 
should do a great service in helping to put the Kenya 
problem in perspective. We shall probably never 
know the origin of this loathsome movement, but it is 
clear that it has never truly represented the African 
aspirations for freedom and economic advance. 
Tt is an insane barbarism which, as you say, should 
be stamped out. 

But is it right or wise to'damn every African leader 
who has been associated with Mau Mau—particularly 
as so many have never had anything proved against 
them? If these leaders, who are still imprisoned, 
have seen the uselessness of the Mau Mau, is this not 
the time for them to be released and employed in 
the task of rehabilitating the country ? 

Sir Philip refers to the Kenya African Union as 
the cover for Mau Mau. It is true that its leaders did 
little to stem Mau Mau influence among the tribes 
but I do not believe that they could have been its 
main organisers or that they actively encouraged it. 
When the K.A.U. leaders were arrested and the 
Emergency was announced we were told that unrest 
would die out within a matter of months. In fact 
it got worse and it became obvious that K,A.U. 
could not have been primarily responsible for it. 

IT must admit that I have doubts about Jomo 
Kenyatta who became pathologically anti-European 
during 1951. He rejected Apa Pant’s genuine efforts 
to assist when there seemed great hopes that action 
on the Indian pattern of passive resistance would 
have achieved results. He failed to work out a realistic 
political and economic programme for K.A.U. 
He was weak in the face of Mau Mau developments 
and more than hypocritical with his friends. There is 
a case, I believe, for. keeping Kenyatta in isolation 
until order is restored, particularly as his release 


- “st 
would seem such a psychological blow for the 
“ loyalist ” Africans. te 

There are many other leaders, however, who were 
never sympathetic to extremism. Achieng Oneko, 
for instance, a Luo who was General Secretary of 
K.A.U. When I saw him at the Kapenguria trial, 
where I was a witness in his defence, I talked to him 
at length. I was more than ever convinced of his 
innocence of the charges of being a Mau Mau organ- 
iser. On appeal he was, in fact, acquitted, and yet he 
is still in gaol under the Emergency Regulations. 

There are thousands with him who are equally 
innocent of being actively connected with Mau Mau. 
Sir Philip is right to recognise that reforms are 
needed; let us also have forgiveness for our enemies 
and for those who would willingly be our friends in 
the implementation of “just and wise long-range 
policies.” JOHN STONEHOUSE 

21 Alwyne Road, N.1. 


Sir,—Sir Philip Mitchell’s article on Mau Mau, 
and your comments, are profoundly depressing. How 
often have we heard all this before in the history of 
colonial revolts—and of this revolt? The account of 
brutalities and bestialities—the attribution of re- 
sponsibility to a few ruthless fanatics—the admission 
that after all there were some genuine grievances— 
the argument that all right-thinking colonials are on 
our side—the conclusion that, when the revolt has 
been crushed, we must have a few reforms. Is there 
not a kind of self-deception about such reasoning, in 
that what is at issue is not a few reforms—Africans 
are increasingly not interested in a few reforms—but 
political power? Liberal Frenchmen have the 
honesty to recognise that the root of their problem 
in North Africa is how to negotiate the transfer of 
power to North Africans under conditions of strong 
colon counter-pressure. We appear unwilling to 
admit that our problem _in Kenya can be stated in 
no other way. THOMAS HoDGKIN 

Powder Hill House, 

Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 

[Our comment was, in brief, that the mass of 
Kikuyu do not approve of Mau Mau, and that now, 
as an integral part of ending the fighting, steps 
should be taken to satisfy the political as well as 
the economic aspirations of all Kenya Africans. We 
cannot believe that Mr. Hodgkin differs from this, 
or that he seriously draws a parallel between the 
immediate task which confronts the French in 
negotiating a transfer of power in North Africa and 
the complex problem of passing over power in Kenya. 
If he holds that in the long run White settlement 
must come to an end in the colony, then he is only 
repeating what we have ourselves said on other 
occasions in this journal—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


AFTER THE POLL 


S1r,—(1) Labour has lost ground at each of three 
successive elections. 

(2) It has lost, between 1951 and 1955, 14 million 
voters—over one-tenth of its strength. 

(3), Between 1945 and 1955 there has been a 
7 per cent. swing from Labour to Conservative. 

(4) To win a majority of 30 at the next election 
Labour would need to win the equivalent of all seats 
now held by Conservatives with majorities up to 
3,000—a fairly tall order representing a “swing” of 
perhaps 33 per cent. 

(5) Much Labour propaganda is based on race- 
memory, which does not last for ever. Old voters 
die, and young ones are more interested in things as 
they are. ; 

(6) The basic social change of the last 10 years 
has been the diffusion of middle-class standards and 
outlook among a well-paid working class. The basic 
political achievement of the Labour Party has been 
the rapid and bitter alienation of the middle class. 

(7) There is no evidence that any great number 
of voters is favourably disposed to Socialism regarded 
as the nationalisation of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange. 

(8) The Conservative party in 10 years has stream- 
lined its organisation and largely modernised its type 
of candidate. It has concerned itself with finding 
what the public wants to buy, and selling it. It 
will not pursue policies that will antagonise public 
opinion: it wants to stay in office. = = 


(9) Labour organisation creak: ee 
didates appear mainly concerned with aro’ 
hostility. It is less concerned with what the 
wants than with what it thinks it ought to want 
acts as if it does not want to regain office. 
(10) The Conservative party manages to deal v 
its lunatic fringe without either making itself ridi 
lous by public feuds, or allowing the impressior 
get abroad that, say, Major Legge-Bourke or | 
Kerby will be the next Foreign Secretary. > T 
Labour party offends in both respects. 
We know now that there is no automatic swing 
the pendulum. A Labour party permanently 
Opposition is no impossibility and would no doy 
serve a useful function. But to condemn the cour 
to an unending succession of businessmen’s gove! 
ments through inability to think of an alternat 
acceptable to the electorate seems an odd wa 
promote principles of progress and social justice. 
T.N. Fo 

Highgate School, N.6. 


LABOUR AND THE FARM 


. Str,—Farmers deplore the enormous current ¢ 
of subsidy payments as much as anybody, for th 
realise that, given publicity, it could become a y 
obvious target for an economy-seeking Chancel 
However, to understand the full story it is neces 
to go a little deeper. The average price of large p 
pigs at a local market last week is reported to h 
been 23s. per score live weight. This means 1 
butchers paid £9 4s. for a pig which yielded th 
about 1201b of pork meat. This works out at abt 
ls. 6d. per lb. At the same time, they would in 
the expense of slaughtering and dressing the anir 
but would have also for sale the offals. A glance 
English pork prices in local butchers’ shops will st 
that the margin of retail price above the initial 
is substantial—at least 100 per cent. 
There is little pressure to keep market prices up f 
however low the butcher bids, and buys, the farm 
return is made up to a guaranteed level by the su 
sidy. The taxpayer is the only loser; the butche 
the main beneficiary in this situation. It shoulc 
clear to consumers that a large proportion of 
high price they pay for food goes not to the far 
who produced it but to the middlemen who distrit 
and sell it. Middlemen may argue that the esse; 
service they perform costs money. Very true, 
they do well out of it, too. Take another co 
flour. Ranks, the millers, increased their profit 
year by 37 per cent. Meanwhile, farmers’ prof 
declined by about 5 per cent. : 
An attack on the middlemen is not mere! 
doctrinaire slogan, it is a very practical necessity 
Labour policy for food and agriculture. 
Widmer Farm, A. R. BARFIE 
Seer Green, Bucks. 4 
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FAITH AND REASON 


Sir,—May I reply to the two letters about 
“Faith and Reason” essay? 

Mr. Crowther thinks there may be a facult 
verifying metaphysical’ propositions. And so 
may be, but I know nothing of it. Its existen 
neither proved nor disproved, so I must do the 
I can with what I have already. Religion, 
claims, no doubt works: if it did not work { 
would not be religious. But since we can sé 
religion would work even if its beliefs were 
the fact that it works is no evidence that it is 
The analogy with colour blindness and wir 
does not bring this point out. E 

And Mr. Crowther may well be right abo 
possibility of ghosts in machines. But to s 
the ghosts exist, as an explanation of 
machines work as they do, does not hi 
because it would have to be shown first 
would work in a different way, or would 
at all, if there were no ghosts; partly 
should still want to know how the ghosts 
work. You might as well admit to igno 
machines work as invent ghosts and 
how t work. Of course, there are 
which the science textbooks either do 
do not explain satisfactorily. But r 
explain them satisfactorily either. — # 


ae can be proved that I ought to do them, 
. Bailey’s logic is at fault if he thinks that 
“I cannot know that unhappiness and death 
better than breakfast and life I have therefore 
ason to eat breakfast and live. Not knowing 
ther something else is better is no reason for not 
1g what you know you do like. Nor am I incapable 
eciding between the Lake District and Snow- 
on the contrary I frequently make such 


‘ 


they are correct, 
2 A. J. WICKEN 


“= 


P.O.U.M. 


,—Mr. Brian Pearce seems to have swallowed 
the official Russian version of the history of 
= Spanish Civil War. The Barcelona uprising may, 
ourse, have prejudiced the Republican cause, but 
was more than one opinion within the uneasy 
e which made up the Republican side on how 
t to fight Fascism. 


de the Republican ranks themselves, and Orwell 
imself described the issue at stake in his book 
we to Catalonia. 

© points of fact in Mr. Pearce’s letter also need 
ection. The P.O.U.M. was not “'Trotsky’s and 
Fourth International’s pride” inside Spain. Any- 
having taken the trouble to read Trotsky’s 
gs over the period would see how violent at 
was his vituperation against the P.O.U.M. 
, the Fourth International had its own party 
n called the “ Bolshevik-Leninists ”—an in- 
t and quite uninfluential sect. 

sondly, the P.O.U.M.-Falangist ‘parley alleged 
ve taken place at Perpignan was the justification 
for the suppression of the P.O.U.M., but is 
ite at variance with the facts—indeed, it is quite 
icrous when it is considered that the P.O.U.M. 
ad units fighting at the front. It has conclusively 
shown to be false by the subsequent recantation 
er leading Spanish member of the Com- 
Party, Jesus Hernandez, and of Orlov, who 
agent of the G.P.U. in Spain at the time. 
ave both stated that this was a deliberate 
spread around in order to bring the P.O.U.M. 
disrepute. In fact Andres Nin, the P.O.U.M. 
was tortured in an attempt to make him “ con- 
have taken part in this meeting. He refused 
e in, and was pocaeceenuy murdered in order 


ALLAN SPINK 


AUSTRIA INFELIX 

&—J. G. Bourne (N.S. & N., May 21) seems to 
owes it to the victims” (of Austrian Nazis) 
in a way that suggests that the reference to 
seven of Austria’s 17 years of occupation as 
een suffered unwillingly was a mere “ State 
Sunday gesture” made by the B.B.C. out of 
to Austria. I for my part feel I owe it to 


quis and the Free Austrian Battalion in 


azi Germany's aggression. (2) Hitler’s 
I order to prevent the free ilahiscine on an 
This speaks for itself. (3) The attempt 

gest parties, representing the majority 
unite against the Nazi danger. (That 


1¢ Reich but to their mutual an- 
vig (4) The fact that although 
to resist the German. invasion 


me “is (doubtless more harmo- 
Russian acknowledgment of 


ab! t—and we Beuid not go (s 
peng of deducing from facts what | 
0 deduced. I eat my breakfast and search — - forced to remain silent in 1938 and of describing the 
ause I like doing these things, not because cheering crowds (even if they had not been 


sions. Only I do not try to justify them with. 
ons which, logically, do not and cannot prove’ 


what Mr. Taylor finds fault with! 


; It was the P.O.U.M.’s frank 
honest opinions that the fight was being lost. 


the abstractions of politics. 


-of Aida and four of Tosca 


mM resistance groups, the Austrian members 


to draw attention to: (1) Austria’s recog- 

the Allies (from start to finish) as the first | 
little public money is allocated in this country for the 
_ support of national artistic enterprises. 
_ seems particularly scandalous that. these eight per- 


was due not to their desire for in-" 


1s Czechoslovakia (by all accounts 


€ assistance in overthrowing Nazi rule, and 
: fury at Vienna as a “blot on the German 
) escutcheon. ” (6) The objectionableness of ignor- 
those of the seven million Austrians who were 


“weighted ” from across the frontier) as “ the Austrian 
population ”’—but this, of course, is the impression 
Hitler organised his forces to produce. 

38 Homefield Road, W.4. S. A. CooreER 


SUKHANOV’S MEMOIRS 


Sir,—A. J. P. Taylor; who writes on a level of 
consistent distinction, startled me by what I could 


only interpret as a piece of pedantry in his review | 


(May 21) of the book I edited, 2he Russian Revolu- 


tion 1917, Sukhanov’s personal record. 


When I think of the pains I took to do exactly 
From a purely 
commercial point of view the present edition of 
Sukhanov’s work might conceivably have been ob- 
jected to on the grounds of bulkiness; now Mr. 
Taylor tells us that because of Sukhanov’s matchless 


qualities as an observer I should have translated all 


seven volumes of the original. A fine brace of stools 


to fall between! 


I think Mr. Taylor’s criticism of the abridgement 
pedantic because, despite Sukhanov’s irreplaceable 
qualities, his prose is not sacrosanct as such: there are 
lengthy stretches in the original which are of interest 
to specialists only (all of whom doubtless know 
Russian and Sukhanoy already). I laboured over 
Sukhanov’s text for a long time just in order to bring 
him to as large an audience as possible. Indeed, the 
whole point of an English edition of Sukhanov’s work 
lies in its being the only serious description of the 
Revolution in which we see a human drama behind 
I thought the general 
reader should be allowed to have a crack at it, and 
I am surprised that Mr. Taylor, who shares my 
opinion of Sukhanov’s uniqueness, should have ended 
his perceptive, trenchant and lively appreciation of 
Sukhanovy by expressing a scholastic foible for a 
petull >’. text, 

What on earth would have been the point of 
indicating specific omissions? It would be superfluous 
for scholars with access to the original; non-scholars 
would have to take my word for it in any case that 
the dots had been well and wisely chosen. ‘The 
criteria of abridgement are explained, I think quite 
clearly; in the Editorial Note appended to the Preface. 

342 Madison Avenue, JOEL CARMICHAEL 

New York. 


COVENT GARDEN PRICES 


S1r,—At the end of June and the beginning of July 
we are to have at Covent Garden four performances 
by casts of the 
standard which we ought to have regularly at the 
Royal Opera House. 

The news of these eight performances is welcome 
but not so the price list accompanying the prospectus. 
Orchestra stalls normally costing 17s. 6d. go up dy 


-128: per cent. to £2 and gallery seats from 4s. to 6s. 


(other increases are of a similar nature). Many of 
us cannot sleep out at Covent Garden all night and 
then spend ali the next morning getting tickets (for 
even with the queue ticket system this is what is 
involved to secure reasonably-priced seats for the 
day of one’s choice) and we therefore have to rely 
on postal booking. Our staple is the amphitheatre 
Stall at 9s.; for these performances these seats are to 
cost 13s. 6d. 

Covent Garden receives a very large part of what 


It therefore 


formances which promise to be of a standard that 
should be the rule rather than the exception in one 
of the world’s largest capital cities are to be the 
occasion of such exploitation of the opera-goer. 

Whether by design or by accident Mr. Webster 
bids fair to turn our national opera house into the 
exclusive preserve of a restricted section of the 
nation who can afford his inflated prices. 

JOHN May 


83 Clifton Hill, N.W.8.. 
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Fortnightly S 1 

PINKS 

CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN 


LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


(Serving the Rhodesias 
/ and Nyasaland) 


FOUR NEW “ CITIES ” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH ” 
“CITY OF EXETER” 

“CITY OF YORK” 

“CITY OF DURBAN ” 


These ships represent a 
notable advance in design’ 
amenities and perfection of 
detail. Superb accommo- 
dation ‘or 100 passengers. 


ELLERMAN LINES 


104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, £.C.3 
29-34, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 


Head Office : 
West End Passenger Office : 


THE CHANNEL 
AIR BRIDGE 


BOOK NOW IF YOU ARE GOING 
ABROAD FOR YOUR HOLIDAY THIS 
SUMMER WITH YOUR CAR 


SOUTHEND-CALAIS 
IN 28 MINUTES 


AIR CHARTER LTD., 
LONDON 


Full particulars from Booking Office : 


92, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD. 
LONDON, S.W.1, 


SLOANE 4493 or 4648, 
or your nearest travel agent. 


Easy Payment Plan Available 


RRP O EOCENE 


Please send a FREE copy of your illustrated 
brochure to: 


Send in unsealed envelope (14d. stamp) to: 


Air Charter Ltd., Dept. NEW, 
92 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


The Cat’s 


Mavrassant now divides the critics. To 
some his case is simple: he is one of the smooth- 
operators, a made writer, ambitious, pushful, 
gifted, who always fell on his feet, whether he 
was writing his slapdash newspaper articles, his 
short stories, his half a dozen novels. For these 
critics, he is not a master. To others, like 
Henry James and Tolstoy, there is the paradox 
that “ the low views” of Maupassant were “ com- 
patible with mastery.” And later on, in Sartre’s 
attack, he is still the victim of critical puritanism. 
‘The trouble has always been the same: the 
superficiality of Maupassant’s moral or reflective 
sense. No one observes the skin of life so closely, 
no one is more aware of its betraying shivers, no 
one “is life” so generically without knowing or 
even caring to know what goes on inside. If his 
genius springs from the response of his senses 
and especially from a still, impersonal animal eye 
that misses nothing, he is also the animal who 
seems to have done no more than learn how 
to be human by a heartless freak of imitation. 


He thinks with the perfunctoriness of one who - 
has only temporarily joined the human race. ’ 


More exactly—when we consider his personal 
life—we could say that, at some early age, he 
decided to leave it. As one of his letters says: 
‘Men, women or events—they mean nothing to 
me. I don’t care even about myself.” Life, he 
decided, was meaningless; it is a philosophy that 
leaves the door wide open for loneliness, melan- 
choly—and personal push. It is also a philo- 
sophy congenial to the betrayed and to the hard, 
ruthless children of the new rich. 

Yet none of these single, puritanical definitions 
can satisfy us, when we consider either the life 
or the work of Maupassant. It is better to look 
at his phases separately. In a new study*, Pro- 
fessor Sullivan takes one of these: Maupassant’s 
attitude to the novel and his failure to succeed 
there as he did in his best stories. This is a 
small corner, but it is thoughtfully examined. 
The professor cannot, of course, tell us why an 
excellent short story teller should not be a great 
novelist—or the reverse; we know that Chekhov 
was unable to write a novel. He had not the 


breath. There is, as Henry James said, a lack. 


of density in Maupassant’s novels. Where the 
writer of stories is bound to eliminate and to 
condense the mass into the hard crystal, the 
novelist must elaborate and find in one incident 
or character a surplus of suggestion sufficient to 
multiply and fertilise others. He conducts a 
campaign where the writer of tales, even when 
they are as long as Boule de Suif or grow into a 
nouvelle like Pierre et fean, is making a number 
of raids on life. Meaninglessness may be excel- 


lent for a raider but bad for the major strategist. 
But why, since Maupassant was above all a’ 


trained writer, was he not able to excel in the 
larger form? This did not bother his contem- 
poraries, for Mr. Sullivan gives us the surpris- 
ing information that he set about writing novels 
fer prestige and money and obtained both. 
Up to 1891 his short stories had little attention 


*Maupassant the Novelist. By E>warp D, SULLIVAN. 
Oxford: Princeton University Press. 32s. 


Eye View 


from the critics. He was the author of Une Vie 
and Bel Ami, and his six novels sold more than 
the whole 21 volumes of his tales put together. 
The collapse of his talent in his last two novels 
has been attributed to the break-up of his health 
and to the corrupting effect of his life in high 
society, not to a congenital incapacity. 

Mr. Sullivan’s inquiry opens with an investi- 
gation of Maupassant’s journalism and his rash 
attempts at literary criticism. These have been 
rightly neglected, for he was not a thinker. He 
had the exclusive egotism and naivety of the 
artist. His fundamental belief was that no mind 
could penetrate another, that we live fatally in 
isolation, and can only be aware of others 
through our senses. Elevated to the plane of 
human perversity, this was the cat’s eye view of 
life. An artist must be judged consequently by 
what he sets out to do; his world is valid and it 
is also unique. It is a drop that contains a 
universe, not the universe. So an “idealist” 
cannot judge a “realist.” On the other hand, 
not being strong in these matters, Maupassant 
saw no difficulty in a “realist” judging an 
“idealist.” As criticism, all this is womanish— 
and there is something very feminine in the pas- 
sivity of Maupassant’s hard character—and one 
can see what difficulties he would have as a 
novelist. Flaubert, who taught him the doctrine, 
had an intellect that could extensively disguise 
from us the fact that he was never inside the life 
of Madame Bovary; the pupil was not so 
equipped. The refusal to think it possible to get 
far inside and to feel with a character, meant a 
careful choice of characters who were mediocre 
and who proved the case by patently having 
nothing inside to get at. The isolation of Flau- 
bert and Maupassant turned them into intel- 
lectual déclassés, driven to low company out of 
sheer self-esteem. 

Or rather, in Maupassant’s case, he succeeded 
in Une Vie and in Bel Ami with what Professor 
Sullivan calls primary characters. A provincial 
woman, the cad, the prostitute: these are simpli- 
fications and the art will lie in taking them 
through a series of episodes. We are, as one 
French critic has said, turning the pictures of a 
brilliantly and inventively chosen album and the 
belief in meaninglessness supplies only two pos- 
sible conclusions to the tales: either gaiety 
weakened by cynicism, or pessimism weakened 
by lack of an opponent. For, as Henry James 
pointed out when he wrote of Bel Ami, the true 
novelist would have increased the irony of the 
story by showing that the cad who rose to suc- 
cess had done so at the expense of virtuous 
women and not only at the expense of the easy. 
Maupassant’s delight in paradoxical situation 
—for example, a man terrified of losing his 
life in a duel, shoots himself accidentally—is 
stronger than his pleasure in character. He 
observes character closely, of course, with a 
hunter’s eye that misses nothing but, unlike 
Turgenev, he is the hunter who does not love 
his victim. He is completing a dossier as spy- 
ing people in the provinces will watch their 
neighbours with disparaging exactitude. (Per- 


cial upbringing.) But his people are clocks 
' have stopped at a certain hour. 


4 


— 
ae 


; The New ‘Stadiiet ae 
haps ‘Maupassant owed this talent 1 to 


ae 


“We shall hz 
no sense of what they feel they could beco 
tomorrow, and this is not entirely because th 
have been made the slaves of a plot; it is a 
because Maupassant sternly believes he m 
not pretend to be inside them. The art, 
to say, is for his sake. 

Une Vie was an album novel, with all t 
consolations and therefore the complexities 
life removed from it. Bel Ami was a novel 
addition, a sharp collection of sardonic shi 
stories. Only in Pierre et fean does the tale 
mature, for here Maupassant is on one of | 
fundamental themes—the theme of the false g 
or false father, the theme of betrayal that is ba 
in his work. It is one he often worked on a 
here arrived at the point of elaborating; it 
short book, a locked-up masterpiece, efficient t 
felt. In the other novels, we have become awa 
of the gleam of Maupassant’s ambition and |] 
delight in pure skill. It is well-known that ] 
Ami contains stories he had already writte 
docked, slightly altered and blandly insert 
he frequently copied out exact passages fre 
other works which he had done well and 
them into the new one. There is no reason wh 
a writer should not plagiarise himself eve 
when—as seems to have been true of Maupa 


.sant—there is the frantic desire to make th 


same piece pay twice over; but one can see hoy 
the perfected mechanism had become me 
important than the disturbing growth of id 
I rather think what Mr. Sullivan has to sa 
about the symbolism of the mirror in Bel Am 
—it occurs in other tales, too—has some bear! 
on this. The outsider and pusher is a in 
man. He longs to be in society and in the s 
and feels, as we all do, that these are abowl 
or just beyond our reach. When he goes upt 
stairs to his first party, wearing evening dres 
for the first time, he catches sight of hi 
figure in a mirror. Instead of seeing a 
miserable, incorrectly dressed man in the gle 
he sees he is handsome, presentable, engagit 
and, in short, exactly like the others. The ¢ 
clusion is obvious: they are not above him, 
is their equal, he is like them. If he is a fra 
they are frauds, too. He is normal. 7 
There is a real analogy with Maupassa 
life and work in this incident. By genius 
training he was one of those mindless wi 
who became passively identified with not 
life. They are the society they live in, the fi 
they row on, the tree they sit under. If 
are ambitious, as Maupassant was, they 
possessed and suborned by theit ambition) 
Ami is a dazzling comic picture of a cor 
career, but in no way a criticism of society, 
in any sense, is there an opposing principle 
It is simply a success story and with the 
range of that kind of tale. The cynic 
from satisfaction in the attainment of a 
tical objective. Lonely, amoral, shut of 
wounded by the events of his childhood, 
passant asked no questions about his soci 
accepted its conventions with all the 4 
Don Juan. They reassured him. 
puritanical way, Sartre was quite ri 
that Maupassant was the typical 
worldly and successful society whic! 


Ww hy Mr. Somerset Maugham chose 
ssant as a master: he is the worldly | 
_ Yet Sartre was wrong in one serious 
his judgment was based on the worst 


Notre Coeur indicates, as Professor 


ant had his own tragic doubts. When one 
to the Normandy stories, to the river tales 
0 Boule de Suif (which was born out of 
profound crisis of 1870), one is reading a 
r who belongs to his terrain and who 
ys, from the animal watchfulness of child- 
what is going on in the minds of others, 
widing they are simple enough. Here, in 

life, Maupassant had the knowledge 
acommunity inherits from itself. Here, it 


everyone: and, if he is no less isolated, the 
ats of nature assuage where cynicism could 


V. S. PRITCHETT 


eo: 


Not So Crazy Song 


+a fool sing out loud 

foolish words. Let him 

-on a common instrument 
‘their daft fingers, 

all our ears have a loving ache, 
we awake from labour 


| in love.” Let her 

n balance a crazy six-wire tune 

en our ears and feet, 

sweet Tom O’Bedlams strike 

‘the Moon’s cold flank and set 
orld alight. 


crazy boy make cool 
e of what is justice. Let him 
‘on a lunatic tambourine 
her head, and thigh, and hip, and sing 
yho am dancing show my love 
who know what terror that can be. 
dance with me? ” 


will dance to make the matter plain. 


P- 
ne dancing time comes round again. 


i: CHRISTOPHER LOGUE 


a 1 ae if oe 

The Apparition 
moves in mirrors of perception 
rooms I may not penetrate, 


ense itself negotiate 
an eyes’ remote transactions. 


watch some mere projection 

A aperiee 

lf, and imitate 

g steps ‘in her direction 

POs, _ 

ever know the fiction 

ds’ touch that have no weight, 
nd my equal fate 

here as a reflection. 


he 4 .* JAMES HIARRISON 
im, <4 


conversation. One f 7 


upassant, the man of the world. who had 


an and other critics have said, that Mau-{ 


ly increase the avidity, the anxiety and the 


er tambourine, guitar, and common wire, 
% 


Teer) 
pee 


Tenzing’s autobiography 


MAN of EVEREST 


told to 
JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN 


The long awaited life-story of the Sherpa 
whose name has hecome a legend all over the 
world. 36 pp. of illustrations, including 4 pp. 
in colour and 2 maps. 18)- 


*Book Society Recommend. 


The History of the English 
PUPPET THEATRE 


GEORGE SPEAIGHT 


A scholarly and entertaining book, the fruits 

of a lifetime’s study and practical experience 

in this field. Very fully illustrated. 25/- 
*Book Society Recommend. 


THE FIGHT FOR 
THE ASHES 1954-55 


AiG, MOYES 


A critical account of the English tour in 
Australia. With 10 pp. of Statistics and 22 
illustrations in half-tone. 15,- 


FRANK SEDGMAN’ S 


Winning Tennis 


Improve your game with one of the world’s 
leading players. A comprehensive survey 
of tennis technique told in words and pictures. 


Fully Mlustrated. 15/- 


Just published 


The PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Its Origins, Purpose and Significance 
W. J. MURISON 


~ A Librarian writes: “ One of the most stimulat- 
ing books I have read on a library topic... 
you have proved that you do regard librarian- 
ship as a social science.” 10,6 


STRANGEST 
CREATURES on EARTH 


EDWARD M. WEYER 


“Tf you would read of fish that climb tre s 
or insects that walk only backwards, or reptlrs 
with tongues Jonger than their bedies—you 
Observer, 

15/- 


will find it all  here.’”— Yorks 


Illustrated. 
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Wildcat Strike 


ALVIN GOULDNER 


In this highly topical account of an un- 
official strike, the author examines the 
social background of the community, and 
traces the lines of authority and com- 
munication between management, foremen, 


ier aie International LE ibrary of 
Patterns of 
industrial 
Bureaucracy 


ALVIN GOULDNER 


One of the first studies to be made of 
bureaucracy in an industrial setting. It 
examines the relations of the workers and 
management of a gypsum plant, the 
same as that described in Wildcat Strike. 
International Library of Sociology. 21s. net. 


Sex and Morality 


ABRAM KARDINER 


A study of their relations to the problems 
of marriage, the changing family, in- 
hibitions in the sexual life of the individual, 
feminism, and the flight from masculinity. 

Late June, 18s. net. 


The Child's 


Construction 
of Reality 


JEAN PIACET 


\ study of mental functioning during the 
first 18 months of life, by the well-known 
child psychologist and author of The 
Ovigin of Intelligence in the Child, etc. 

Lale June, 25s. net. 


Community 


and Association 
FERDINAND TONNIES 


‘Th first English edition of one of the 
great classics of sociology, Tonnies’s 
Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. Translated 
and supplemented by Charles P. Loomis. 

Late June, 21s. net. 


The Structure 
of Metaphysics 


MORRIS LAZEROWITZ 


A re-valuation of the nature of Metaphysics 
throwing a new and unexpected light on 
the subject. International Libravy of Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Scientific Method. 

Late June, 25s. net, 


The Changing 
Forms of Art 


PATRICK HERON 


Separate essays, long and short, on Braque, 
Picasso, Moore, Bonnard, Butler, Nicholson, 
lJitchens, Klee, Matisse, Sutherland, Leger, 
Hepworth, etc. 16 pages of plates. 

Late June, 25s. net. 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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Isaac Butt, or Parnell? 


The Fiag in the Wind: The Story of the 
National Movement in Scotland. By 
J. M. MacCormick. Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


Dr. John MacCormick is the leader of the large 
body of moderate Scottish Nationalists who want 
for Scotland Home Rule on the Ulster model, 
rather than complete independence on the model 
of Southern Ireland. He is a Glasgow solicitor, 
of Highland stock. At Glasgow University in the 
Twenties he discovered a talent for public 
speaking, became an official of the University 
Labour Club, and in his spare time stumped the 
country for the I.L.P. He became convinced, 
however, that Home Rule for him was a central 
issue and that for the Labour Party it was, at 
most, a minor talking-point at election-times. 
He founded the Glasgow University Scottish 
National Association and by 1928 had managed 
to persuade this and four or five similar bodies, 
some rather moth-eaten, to merge into a new 
National Party of Scotland. For some years, Dr. 
MacCormick’s policy was to combine the occa- 
sional fighting of by-elections (at which, at first, 
the Party showed itself very amateurish) with 
overtures to anybedy, from Lord Beaverbrook 
to Sir Archibald Sinclair, who might work to make 
Scottish Home Rule a plank in one of the major 
parties’ programmes. 

At this work of negotiation, Dr. MacCormick 
showed himself from the first extremely adroit; 
some of his older companions of I.L.P. days must, 
however, have looked a little askance at him 
when they heard of his sessions with Lord Castle- 
rosse at Rusack’s Hotel and his dinners with 
Lady Glen-Coats. Within the National Party, he 
had also to contend with those for whom Home 
Rule was not enough. In 1942, these differences 
came to a head. At the National Party’s annual 
conference, after a stormy meeting, Mr. Douglas 
Young was elected chairman by a narrow margin 
over the late William Power. Mr. Young was 
a conscientious objector, not on grounds of 
abstract pacifism, but because he’ thought: con- 
scription in Scotland unconstitutional. William 
Power believed, like Dr. MacCormick, in full 
support for the war effort. There was a call 
for a recount: 

“Let it be,” I said. “I wouldn’t now insult 
William Power by asking him to be chairman of 
this rabble.” 

Dr. MacCormick and his followers then walked 
out of the meeting and the Party. : 

Dr. MacCormick later founded, not as a rival 
to the National Party but as a new non-political 
organisation, the Scottish Convention. This did 
not contest elections. By 1949, it was obtaining 
signatures which in the end amounted to almost 
two million, to the Scottish Covenant. Those 
who signed this instrument undertook to engage 
in constitutional agitation for Home Rule. The 
major parties had to show interest, but Dr. 
MacCormick was unable to get them to commit 
themselves to the principle of a plebiscite. But 
in 1950 Dr. MacCormick was elected Lord Rector 
of Glasgow: University, a sure sign in Scotland 
of broadly based popular esteem. In spite of 
his constitutionalism, he was a moving spirit in 
the adventure of the Stone of Destiny, which 
he looked on as a gesture of publicity, a way of 
drawing English attention to the Home Rule 
movement in Scotland, rather than as a rebellious 
act. He was annoyed, like other Scotsmen, by 
the apparent implication in Her Majesty’s Style 
and Titles either that Queen Elizabeth I was 
Queen of Scotland as well as England, or that 
the Act of Union of 1707 had not created a new 
Parliament and a new United Kingdom of Great 
Britain—of which Her present Majesty is strictly 
the first sovereign of her name—but merely 
absorbed Scotland into England like a conquered 
province. He took this matter up to the Inner 
House of the Court of Session. The verdict went 
against him, but the Crown was not awarded the 
expenses of. the Appeal, since it was held that 
Dr. MacCormick and his friend Mr. Ian Hamiiton 
had “acted in a representative capacity in a 


Rule. 


matter of great public interest.” 
President cast grave doubts on the traditional 
Diceyan doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of 


Parliament and glanced at the possibility that if~ 


there were a real breach of *the “fundamental 
law” embedied in the Treaty of Union of 1707, 
there might be “room for the invocation of an 
“advisory opinion’ from the International Court 
of Justice.” Both as a lawyer and as a patriot, 
Dr. MacCormick was pleased. 

Dr. MacCormick’s book is clearly and simply 
written, and often very amusing. It should find 
sympathetic readers in England, and Dr. Mac- 
Cormick may well be right in suggesting that 
it is the higher Civil Servant, with his bias 
tewards centralisation, rather than the ordinary 
English man-in-the-street or even the ordinary 
English M.P., who is opposed to Scottish Home 
Dr. MacCormick has combined tenacity 
of principle with a readiness, in pursuit of that 
principle, to be “all things to all men.” How 
far has he “used” the politicians with whom he 
has negotiated—his Liberal supporters disavowed 
him when in 1947 he stood as a “National” 
candidate in Dundee with the help of the Tories 
—and how far have they “used” him? The 
answer is not easy. The genial, chatty lawyer’s 
style might suggest, to a reader seeking historical 
parallels, Isaac Butt; but a grimness, a flash of 
steel sometimes—“ chairman of this rabble ”— 
makes one wonder whether this doggedly patient 
and passionately single-minded man may not in 
fact be a Parnell. 

G. S. FRASER 


The Singing Sinologue 


The Classic Anthology defined by Confucius. 
Translated by Ezra Pounp. Faber. 30s. 


This is Pound’s: version of a much-translated 
Chinese classic, the Shih Ching or Book of Songs, 
an anthology which existed in substantially its 
present form at—and probably before—the time 
of Confucius. (Pound’s title is_as misleading as 
it'is forbidding; the only authority for Confucius 

s “editor” of these poems is a memoir written 
nearly 400 years after his death.) 

Most people will expect the poetry; how good 
a translation, then, is this? Literary versions from 
the Chinese mainly fall into three classes: the 
scholarly; the improvements freely based on the 
prose studies of scholars;. and the esoteric, an 
entertaining half-world. between the first two, 
largely feminine, and whimsical rather than 
rational (“I simply go into a little trance before 
the poem, and when I come out I see it all, crystal 
clear’). The last commonly relies upon a smatter- 
ing of language and collaboration with an un- 
usually stoical, or pessimistic, Chinese. Pound’s 
work, disconcertingly, has affinities with all three. 

Cathay, his first venture in translation, was 
done under the guidance of Ernest Fenollosa (the 
prototype of class three translators) who, presum- 
ably, taught Pound his own intuitive approach to 
the Chinese language. Forty years later, in spite 
of a much wider knowledge of the methods of 
genuine scholarship, Pound still reverts occasion- 
ally to the hare-brained private etymologies of 
his first, unfortunate guide. And when we see 
what he can achieve now without throwing text 
and rules overboard, these lapses seem almost 
wilful. (Some of them doubtless are, which 
makes them perverse as well.) 

Intuitive etymology is based. on too literal an 
understanding of the pictographic nature of 
Chinese. Monotony, absurdity and obscurity 
exist in most ancient poetry; under this system, 
when the translator encounters a difficult—or, 
simply, dull—picture in the Chinese text, he treats 
it as a kind of rebus, breaks it into handy frag- 
ments and reads the pieces according to taste. Not 
surprisingly, the result i is often far better than the 
original, but it is not a translation. See how 
Pound uses it in one poem (the version in paren- 
theses is from Karlgren’s close and deliberately 
pedestrian translation; the italics in all examples 


~The Lord 


_ the dark-grey quarterlies have any use fi 


are mine): “7 Sy ob atiee ight, sup 
tall. . . 2? (“The good girl is ; Bemaeal ape 


“azure thought » has been. won by. aplicdingy 
descriptive character ching, “good,” into 
parts, one of which then suggests Speinaeier nina 
colour, usually blue or green, the other “stru 
strive.” Read strictly according to the sys 
the result of this fission could be “ blue-struggh: 
girl.” “Supple and tall” must also come fo 0} 
his reading of a picture, composed of “ girl/ver 
milion,” but this one is beyond me. The be 
ginning of the next verse: “Lady of silken wor 
in clarity, gavest a reed... .” (“ The good girl 
pretty, she gave me a red pipe ») required eve 
more ingenious surgery since the epithet “ 
thought” is now rendered as “in clarity,” 
another character, one of many synonyms fo 
beauty, is hauled out of line to take its place. Spli 
three ways, this character yields “speech” san 
wiched between the two parts of “silk, threa 
on top of the radical “girl”? and so: “silke 
word.” This is all great fun, but chinoiserie 9 
the murkiest kind. 

Though the distortions of sense may seen 
translucencies to the western eye, they result 
philosophical abstractions, personifications 
cosmic metaphors which have no place in th 
genre. This, for example; j 

Chung Jen, deep of heart, taught 

me in quietness the antient lordly thought: 

sun’s aid, in my littleness 
says much more than the original, which 
roughly: “Ah, Chung Jen... wholly warm an 
kind, pure and good person; there is the thoug sh 
of (our) former lord, to brace (us/me) the lonely 
one(s).” Here Pound has chosen to read what i 
traditionally explained as the parting of a dowage 
marchioness from her female cousin and seragl 
companion as the grief of an unsuccessful suite 
at the bridals of his love. 

As a working rule, whenever the reader come: 
across a line or image affording the unmistakab 
poetic frisson, he can safely give the credit to 
Pound, who seldom resists the temptation of the 
creator, working in material and a convention ne 
his own, to make something “greater” than the 
original. The perceptive reader will soon lear 
to detect the Master’s hand. 

Begat me, you twain, to pain 

in the mid cult of mouth-talk 
will not send him baffled to his Waley versiog n, 
nor will the Cantos devotee expect a footnote 10: 

Sin-Mao, the day - 

(sky’s acrid 8, earth’s 4) 

Ugly, and how. 
Similarly, if the reader is troubled by echos 
almost within a single poem, of Uncle Rem 
near-Lallans and Beowulf, he should not blam 
the Chinese. Pound’s other, less amiable, idie 
syncrasy is his frequent and arbitrary use 
several folksy dialects, including an Afro. 
American doric suggestive more of the banjo thi 
the Confucian lute, of kinky white polls being 
shaken outside Uncle K’ung’s Cabin: : 

Don’t chop that pear tree, 

Don’t spoil that shade; : 

Thaar’s where ole Marse Shao used to sit, — 

Lord, how I wish he was judgin’ yet. x 
But the triumphs far outnumber the failut 
Lines like: Le 

sturgeon and gamey trout 

swim and leap out 

to spat of nets and flap of flat fish tails, 
or: 

Soft wind of the vale 

that brings the turning rain . 
leave few regrets for occasionally transcet 
originals. =. 

The best of this book is Pound’s, thet a er 
re-maker, il miglior fabbro. The scholasame 
by self-denying ordinances, can only sigh ¢ 
another darling project off his list, know 
it will be a long time before any_ teaders 


. 


scrupulous emendations and cautious 
tions. Pound has gone into one of. 
crowded textual dustbaths of sinology 
out singing. : 


“Translated by W. J. STRACHAN 
Owen, 12s, 6d. 


ORMAN Denny. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


Windus. 12s. 6d. 


28 acquainted with contemporary French writ- 


tfe of fean Barnery is the first volume of a 
» Les Destinées Sentimentales, published in 
n the middle Thirties: on the evidence of 
single work M. Chardonne is a very dis- 
uished novelist indeed, and one hopes his 
her will now give us the rest of the sequence. 


e@ of the comparisons his publisher and 
yelists seems to me to define his work very 


el, writing a family chronicle; and no 
tt he is as intimately associated with the 
tant middle-class of the Haute-Vienne and 


e of Bordeaux; yet he remains a novelist very 
ch on his own. In this trilogy he is con- 
with the fortunes of two families related. 


s, cognac-distillers of Barbazac, and the 
ys, porcelain manufacturers of Limoges. 
period is the Nineties. What is remarkable 
balance M. Chardonne achieves between the 
irical and sociological sides of his subject and 


characters. The novel is a wonderful 
on of the life of a certain class at a certain 
a certain time; but it is also a wonderful 
f behaviour and the springs of human 
At the centre of this first part of the 
‘is the struggle with his conscience of the 
Protestant. minister Jean Barnery, who has 
ide his wife for what on the surface are 
grounds but which he knows is a failure in 


liantly in the tradition of the great French 
sts of behaviour, analysts whose preoccupa- 
re as much moral as psychological. 


find no American garrulity in his pages. 
ill sum up a scene in a phrase, and the 
will be the complete evocation of a mood 
ure or of a landscape with figures; so that, 
him, one is reminded all the time of the 
ssionists. It is his distinction to render 
Ily vividly moral beauty and visual beauty. 

ymé needs no introduction over here: he 
ie of the contemporary masters of entertain- 


y Mr. Denny. And what a civilised and 
ag novel it is, this comedy of bucolic love 
t. I notice that one commentator on M. 
work has referred to his “sometimes 
fantasy.” Well, The Green Mare is 
‘and its bawdiness is of a kind especially 
© us today, for it is the product of a 
humanism which, however different the 
ion, harks back to Boccaccio. In The 
flare M. Aymé is anti-clerical, but he is 
anti-clerical than anti-Puritan, and he 
s in Haudouin the vet, a strangely re- 
acter, a powerful sermon against Puri- 
n, the more effective because it is extremely 
In a way M. Aymé is the converse. of 
a novel as Germinal. 


bp 


rut: The Green Mare is the world 


at is the sine qua non of the genuine 

a world, too, reflected on and in 
ised in the comments on the 
lightful observer the green mare 


> 


< 
aes 


Chardonne is not a name familiar to 
lish readers, and those who consider them-- 


tor make between M. Chardonne and other. 


tely. True, he is, like du Gard and 


. Chardonne is himself half-American, but you | 


=. The Green Mare is now more than twenty 
ts old; it appears in a new and felicitous trans-_ 


Mare. By MARCEL AyMé. Translated | 


the Tail. By Rocco FuMENTO. Chatto Pe 


ot talk about him. Two of his novels did | 
in translation here about thirty years ago. | 


ente as Mauriac is with the Catholic bour- | 


riage and by ties of religion, the Pom- | 


emely subtle psychological. insight into | 


. Here M. Chardonne shows himself | 


astic impulse, celebrated with the . 


Germinal is a | 


whose horse’s mouth M. Aymé } 


“ss illuminates the failure of 
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puzzling and odd. They will find enlighten- 
ment and sympathy for their problems in this 
short book. Gerald Abraham, Professor of 
Music at the University of Liverpool, is the 
ideal guide, writing in a felicitous way which 
teaches and entertains at the same time. 

With complete clarity and understanding of 
the layman’s difficulties he diseusses Modern 
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Mr. Fumento, whom I take to be an American. 
Again we have a peasant scene, this time Italian; 
and we watch the effect on the villagers of the 
mysterious double resurrection of old Cornullo. 
Is he the Devil, or a saint? At any rate, his 
refusal to die, even though the priest has per- 
formed the last rites and the doctor has*pro- 
nounced him dead, terrifies the villagers and 
undermines their faith both in religion and in 
science. In the end, Cornullo dies, as it were of 
his own accord, so that the village may live. It 
is a theme M. Aymé could have handled brill- 
iantly: Mr. Fumento’s treatment of it I found 
literary in the bad sense. He gives us, in my 
view, merely the stock English and American 
notions of the South Italian peasantry. Which 
is to say he sees not straight, but sentimentally. 
WALTER ALLEN 


The Rhythms of Nature 


Folksongs and Folkiore of South Uist. By 
Marcaret Fay SHAW. Routledge. 50s. 


Much might be said of the harm done by com- 
pulsory “education,” but nowhere have its 
results been more destructive than among the 
Gaelic-speaking communities of 
Highlands and the Hebrides. With the death of 
the present generation of old men and women in 
the more remote Isles, a great cultural heritage 
of songs, beautiful alike in words and music, will 
be virtually lost. It is unlikely that the Gaelic 
culture can be saved; there are the schoolteachers 
who destroy the dignified love of the supernatural, 
traditional in a race for whom the _ barriers 
between this and other worlds are still thin, only 
to substitute the rubbishy “ Fairies at the bottom 
of our garden”; there is in every house a wireless 
set, and the Light Programme has taken the place 
of the old melodies; there are, too, the journalists 
and film-makers, ready to turn into a “story” 
the ways of life, the beliefs, and traditional arts 
of a people remote from industrial cities and their 
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Woolworth culture. Anger can serve no useful = 


purpose; and yet the spectacle of a better way of 
life giving place to a worse deserves nothing less. 
Knowledge imparted by literacy undirected by 
spiritual insight is a barbarism in comparison 
with the wisdom implicit in a tradition whose 
poetry, as Yeats found in Ireland, marries the 
imagination of man to lake and mountain, to the 
rhythms of the seasons of nature and of human 
life. Dr. Johnson saw the Hebrides while songs 
were still habitually sung as accompaniments to 
the different rhythms of rowing, reaping, spin- 
ning and “waulking.” Now, Miss Shaw tells us, 
the “waulking ” or shrinking of the woven length 
of tweed by a group of women working together 
to the rhythmic accompaniment of one of the 
many traditional waulking-songs, is only so per- 
formed in Glendale, South Uist. The machine 
age has its own “music while you work,” different 
indeed from the organic rhythms of the melody 
that accompanies the movements of the oarsman, 
the reaper, or the woman with her distaff and 
spindle. 

What cannot be saved might have vanished 
without record, but for the lifelong work of 
a handful of people like Margaret Shaw. Miss 
Shaw came to South Uist from America, as a 
young student of music. Her intention was to 
remain for a few months; instead, she has 
remained for life. For several years she lived in 
North Glendale, in the household of Miss Peigi 
and Miss Mairi MacRae, sharing their lives, 
transcribing their songs and those of their neigh- 
bours, a laborious matter when verses forgotten 
by one singer must be collected from several 
others, each of whom could supply some missing 
fragment. The memory of these Island singers 
is (by modern standards) phenomenal, and the 
MacRae sisters know literally hundreds of songs. 
Miss Shaw later married a fellow-worker in the 
field of Gaelic folklore, John Lorne Campbell of 
Canna, which is now her home. 

The present book contains stories, proverbs, 
recipes for wool-dyeing, remedies (some of them 
pretty desperate) and typical stories of the second- 
sight and witchcraft; but the important matter 
is the words (in Gaelic and English) and melodies 
of over a hundred songs, selected from several 
hundreds more, the fruits of the author’s life- 
work. ‘This is a work of serious scholarship, with 
careful notes and correlations, a classical reference- 
book on the subject. It is a beautiful book in 
all ways. The photographs of that most magical 
treeless isle, and of many of the singers, are 
fittingly included—our own rootless culture has 
forgotten that poetry and music are, properly, the 
expression of a people in relation to the environ- 
ment and activities of their daily life. Many of 
the songs are in praise of Uist, or of characters or 
events, both heroic and comic. Few are earlier 
than the Forty-Five (there is but one Ossianic 
ballad), but there are some as recent as the last 


-war, when the episode related in Compton Mac- 


kenzie’s Whisky Galore was at once made into a 
ballad by a local bard. Such poetry, and the 
more or less ribald and personal extemporisations 
at waulkings and weddings, was part of daily life 
before the advent of the wireless voices.. And so 
it is still in the croft of the MacRaes, by the dark 
peat loch with its white water-lilies and blue 
dragon-flies, though less than a mile away now 
are the wooden prefabs of Lochboisdale, a modern 
slum created by authorities who have forbidden, 
as insanitary, the beautiful and fitting traditional 
stone-walled thatched houses that withstand the 
ceaseless westerly gales. 

To read these songs at sight would be far from 
conveying the quality of the island singing. All 
Gaelic singing is unaccompanied, and both pitch 
and rhythm are unusually true. Miss Peigi Mac- 
Rae, light and thin with extreme age as thistle- 
down, has a voice as pure as a bird. When these 
old voices are silent, and the songs born in winter 
peat-smoke or on the long summer days on the 
machair are studied in studios, they will be but 
the dead shells of what has hitherto been the 
living genius of a gifted race. : 

KATHLEEN RAINE 
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_Molenaar. ‘Two other parties of two: 


New St 1 y 
The Untrodden Andes. By C. G. EGELER 


T. DE Booy. Faber, 29s. © ~~ 


K2: The Savage Mountain. By Cua 
Houston and Ropert Bares. Collins, 


Climbers are not necessarily masochists, 
are they particularly heroic characters. T} 
are explorers: and what they explore is not ¢ 
mountains, but themselves. They push tows 
the earth’s limits at some point fifteen, twel 
or twenty-five thousand feet above sea-ley 
they also, like divers, runners or test-pilot 
towards the limits of man’s toughness, skill 
spirit. When the blizzard strikes, the t 
collapses, the toes go dead-white, their reactic 
are those of normal men: it is plain hell. 
is only endurable because it is part of the pr 
that they had foreseen might be demane 
for the rare prizes of mountaineering: reach 
a new top, crossing a new pass, tapping a n 
power in themselves. “ 

The two Dutchmen who write the spirited ¢ 
likeable story of a small expedition to the Ang 
with the French ace Lionel Terray, can 
articulate about these matters. “One wei 
up beforehand what perils can fairly be face 
then follows the big assault.” They won th 
top—the virgin Huantsan, a snow and ice pi 
of fantastic beauty in the Cordillera Blane: 
Peru. And they are franker about the pleasur 
of being first than most Britons allow themsel 
to be. There had been talk of a rival Americ; 
party: 3 

Back in Holland it had, of course, been € 
enough to write in lofty vein saying that it } 

the climbing of the mountain that mattered g 

that it was really quite unimportant which pa 

first reached the top. But, now that we actual 

were the first, we would hardly have been hum 

if our success had not given us a feeling of gr 

exhilaration. 
They had paid a fair price already—in 
blizzard, frostbite and a 300-foot fall—ai 
coming down the last hard stretch they suddeé 
became jumpy. The summit, once reached, 
lost its power to attract: the everyday world 
reasserting its pull. ‘This tension between 
height, exposure and exhilaration of the me 
tain, and the rest, shelter and safety of the 
these sudden reversals of feeling that e 
climber will recognise, are beautifully , brou 
out in the most engaging narrative that all” 
recent activity in the Andes has produced. 

For the Americans on K2 in 1953 the prize 
higher—the second mountain in the world,t 
highest unclimbed—and so was the terrible pri 
exacted. On August 2 eight of them establit 
Camp VIII at 25,500 feet on the south 
nearly as high as the previous American pa 
had reached in 1938 and 1939. They were 
fit and acclimatised, the most difficult stretch 
behind them, the way to the top lay open 
week later they were still there, but theirs 
tion had altered disastrously. Storm had 
prisoned them in their minute tents, sapped 
strength, and frustrated their first attemp 
climb down. Worst of all, Gilkey, who had 
picked as one of the summit pair, had devel 
a clot of blood in his leg which threatene 
move to‘his lungs. To get him down wa 
only hope and that—as Houston, their doc 
well as leader, very well realised—was 
one; it was only too clear that manceuvrin 
body, swaddled in sleeping-bag and spare 
down the appalling ridge would probabl 
paid to their own chances of getting down 
In driving snow, with visibility nil, they bu 
and lowered him down to the top of a 
couloir which they had to cross. The 
held from above by the party’s str 
Schoening, with another rope going s 


ing the couloir. One man slipped, 
partner off his steps, and down they 
the second party’s rope and bring 
Four were hurtling down, with ne 


ies [cul by, 
_ together, caught in the 
y and Molenaar, so that the 
dle with six men’s weight came 
bove. Secondly, the nylon rope 
7 to Schoening, which now took the 
did not break. There was damage, 
s badly concussed, but all somehow 
to crawl up the couloir and over to a 
bivouac site at the side. Gilkey was 
y to two ice-axes driven deep in 
while the rest hacked out a platform for 
They heard him shout, encouragingly 
jought—he had been conscious a few 
earlier, and had smiled; but when they 
‘over to bring him in they found the slope 

n avalanche had swept it clear of their 
tracks, their two ice-axes, and their 


yuston was delirious and struggled all night: 
as badly frostbitten. The storm continued; 
mehow, during the next three days, the 
men climbed down to the warmth, food, 
nd help of Base Camp. They could never 
one it with Gilkey: until he was swept 
they had never thought of doing it without 
In one direction their exploration had 
J (a year later an Italian party, using the 
ute, did reach the top); in another they 
farther towards the limits of endurance 
of them had thought conceivable. It 
this second kind of exploration comes 
not necessarily when a top is achieved— 
mtaineering can, for the moment, touch 
ic. In this sense K2, for all its plain 
nsational narrative, is a heroic book, and 
will be remembered when many plod- 
counts of successful expeditions are 


JANET ADAM SMITH 


No Button A 
e of a Revolution. By RuDOLF Corer. 
idge. 25s. 
this book is like a conversation on the 
> with someone who has failed to press 
. There is obviously someone at the 
id of the line; and probably he has’ some- 
portant to communicate. But nothing 
ough except a vague crackling. The 
; now a professor of economics in the 
States, and by origin a German. As a 
lived through: the revolution of 1918 in 


ubsequent reading—though entirely in 
His extensive bibliography mentions 
ook in English (by an American); and 


er-Bennett. Mr. Coper is clear that 


d have succeeded. But what sort of 
could have succeeded? 
which he never makes clear. 
seems to think that the German masses 
pe for a Socialist revolution and that 
pt at it would have been speedily 
‘He pins his faith to a “democratic- 
revolution,” though without ever 
hat he means by this. It does not 
ean that the capitalists should retain 
al dominion”; yet how can they be 
Apparently 


it under capitalism? 
Again, 


was allowed to survive. 


innocent observer may suppose that 
ublic was a perfect “ democratic- 
But no. According to Mr. 
ed this aim in favour of mili- 
e words of the dust-cover) 
ead of a very different kind 


a 


e that Ebert was deliber- 
, the rest is easy. It is 
‘of the German people 
onsciously by his asso- 


nd his experiences have been enlarged. 
o be unaware of the essential books by — 


revolution failed; he is also convinced | 


This is the © 


of Hitler’s Reich.” If we 


f the principle is not accepted, then 
ts more and more bewildering. 

y add to the difficulties, Mr. Coper has found 
the art of narrative beyond him. He gets the 
events tangled up and, despairing of unravelling 
the skein, gives cross-references to his own book 
in the hope that the reader may be more success- 
ful. It is an additional obstacle that, while the 
words are English, many of the sentences make 
sense only if translated back into German. Yet 
the book is published in an elegant format by a 
famous university press. Some good judge must 
have thought it useful and important. This is 
puzzling. : 


AY ee.) LAYEOR 


! Reporter-At-Large 


A Train of Powder. 
Macmillan. 21s. 


I don’t quite know what to make of Miss 
West's latter-day reportage. It is clever, of 
_course, brilliant, even, in parts; but a lot of it is 
terribly patchy and over-written. It irritates and 
upsets me and gives me a feeling of strain, as 
if I were gazing across the dinner-table at a 
daring piece of face-lifting that might be going 
to collapse at any moment into a bog of wrinkles. 
Also it is so subjective and confusing. I prefer 
my contemporary history written not up but 
down, in the dead-pan laundry list style culti- 
vated by some of the New Yorker’s reporters- 
at-large. 

This book consists of articles about various 
trials, expanded into a stately guinea volume of 
deathless prose and much inflated in the process. 
The subjects are Nuremberg; the Setty case; a 
Southern lynching trial; Marshall, the young 
radio-telegraphist, pathetic in his duped foolish- 
ness, who was sentenced in the summer of 1952 
for spying for the Russians. Nuremberg, 
divided into three sections and including a brief 
visit to Prague and a digression on the Berlin 
Airlift, occupies more than half the text. A one- 
legged gardener tending a greenhouse full of 
cyclamens in the grounds of the villa where the 
correspondents were lodged, is worked, rather 
hard, as the leitmotiv. Here is a sample of 
Miss West mixing one of her metaphorical cock- 
tails in celebration of Goering’s suicide: 

The enormous clown, the sexual quiddity with 
the smile which was perhaps too wooden for 
mockery and perhaps not, had kicked the tray out 
of the hands of the servants who were bringing 
him the wine of humiliation, the glasses had flown 
into. the air and splintered with a sound too much 
like laughter. 

And here she is opening on the Setty case: 

The murder of Mr. Setty was important, be- 
cause he was so unlike the man who found his 
headless and legless body. It was news, after the 
pattern which was established when the Wise Men 
came out of the East and questioned their way to 
the stable where the King of the Jews had been 
born; for they were, of course, neither kings nor 
philosophers, as has often been pretended, but 
newspaper men, and they had seen no star but had 
received the call not heard by the ear but felt by 
the nerves, which announces that somewhere there 
is news. For news is always an incarnation. 

The Goering paragraph, though overloaded, 
has its points, particularly that “sexual quiddity ”; 
but the Setty extract is dangerously irritating, the 
kind of writing that compelled many middle-aged 
‘people to give up reading Chesterton for fear of 

having a stroke. It puts you out of temper for 
the rest, which is, in fact, one of the best things 
in the book. Miss West, though she dwells too 
‘long on the wildfowler witness, has good sport 
with this bewildering case and is most entertain- 
ing about the oddly contrasted protagonists, 
Hume and Counsel for the Prosecution, Mr. 
Christmas Humphreys, the Buddhist. I must, 
‘however, correct her, if pedantically, on one 
point. If she looks again at The Woman in 
White she will see that the spot where Walter 
-Hartwright met the Woman must have been 
some distance nearer London than Golders 


By REBECCA WEST. 
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Green and seems likely to have been what is 
now the intersection of Finchley Road and West 
End Lane. The Marshall trial is also fascinating 
and there is a good deal to be said for Miss 
West’s contention that the half-baked youth was 
being used as a diversion. But heaven preserve 
me from her feline sympathy; she rolls all over 
a victim, ambivalent as a huge tabby who has 
caught a baby bunny and is having a lovely play. 
° MaAuvrRICE RICHARDSON 
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Malice Towards One 


The Day Lincoln was Shot. By Jim Bisuop. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 18s. 


Perhaps a majority of Americans, in April, 1865, 
disliked Abraham Lincoln. To the South he was 
the man who had forced on the war and carried 
it remorselessly through. For the Conservatives 
in the North he was the illiterate rail-splitter who 
had swept power out of the hands of the old 
political parties; and in his own Republican party 
a powerful radical element hated him for his 
wisdom and moderation. Even to the supporters 
who voted him twice into power he was an enig- 
matical and awkward figure, kept on the rails by 
Stanton and Seward and enjoying a lion’s share 
of beginner’s luck. Of the thousands who wished 
him dead, there were scores prepared to kill him. 
The President knew it: a drawer in his bureau 
was stuffed full of anonymous threats and his 
mind was clouded with foreboding dreams. His 
advisers knew it, and tried in a ramshackle way 
to make him take proper precautions. They 
failed. On April 14th, at 10 o’clock in the even- 
ing, Lincoln was shot in his box at the theatre, 
his Secretary of State was knifed in bed, and the 
life of the Vice-President was spared only by the 
cowardice of the man deputed to kill him. 
Naturally it was assumed that this was a serious 
conspiracy, the realisation of the threat which had 
hung over the government for so long. In fact, 
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ELIZABETH 


BOWEN 


A World of Love 


‘A World of Love is this sensitive writer at 
her best...no one since Somerville and Ross 
has described the atmosphere of laziness, 
rickety Georgian furniture, smells of vast, 
damp kitchens, oil lamps and weed-grown 
avenues quite so well as Elizabeth Bowen.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“The texture is as light as gossamer, as strong 
as steel... sensibility, sense of humour, 
general awareness of life—are enormously 
rewarded and refreshed . . . hers is a shim- 
mering page.’ SPECTATOR 
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‘Miss Bowen’s weather and landscape are 
always brought before us with the clear, 
translucent tension of poetry; they drench 
the scene, the people; emotions are height- 
ened to breaking point, problems more 
sharply posed ... the sharp, melancholy, 
humourless humour of the talk, and of the 
brooding, loafing, heat-drowned people, 
gives it a brilliant edge. It is a novel no one 


else could have written.” THE TIMES 
A Book Society Choice ; 
2nd Printing 10s. 6d. net 
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' less; but that did not deter Booth. 
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it was the work of a pathological megalomaniac 
assisted by a seedy group of half-witted hangers- 
on—a conspiracy so inconsiderable, compared to 
the. other dangers threatening the President, that 
the security services had heard about it months 
before and taken no action. There can have been 
few more striking examples of the intervention of 
the casual, the frivolous, in human affairs. 

Mr. Bishop’s detailed narrative of the events 
which led up to the assassination makes this point 
very clear. John Wilkes Boothwwas not an obscure 
maniac, but an actor of considerable fame and 
adequate means. He was certainly a Southerner, 
and the conspiracy, when he first set it on foot, 
was devised as a blow against the enemies of his 
country. By April, 1865, such a blow was use- 
His real 
motive was not patriotism but the gigantic self- 
advertisement of an actor gone mad. “When 
I leave the stage,” he said shortly before his crime, 
“TI shall be the most famous man in America.” 
The dingy rabble of his  fellow-conspirators, 
saloon bar cronies hypnotised by his personality, 
could be betrayed and sacrificed as he saw fit. 
Like more recent megalomaniacs, Booth was pre- 
pared to pile on friend and foe alike to add 
splendour to his own funeral pyre. 

Against a lunatic assassin the best security 
service is useless, and that provided in Washing- 
ton in the Sixties was far from the best, The city 
was predominantly Southern in sympathy; the 
President rode unescorted in its muddy streets, 
and at twilight walked home across the White 
House grounds through a litter of squatters’ huts. 
Petitioners wandered through the Presidential 
corridors unchecked, and Lincoln’s personal safety 
was entrusted to a dead-beat police officer with a 
bad record, who on the fatal night was absent 
from his post. The wonder is not that Lincoln 
died, but that he survived for so long. 

Mr. Bishop’s reconstruction of the murder is 
painstaking, and British readers will find much 
that is unfamiliar. Perhaps too much: the 
author, for fear of leaving out one necessary 
detail, regales us with a hundred of doubtful 
relevance. At dinner, he tells us, Lincoln some- 


times drank hot soup, and almost always ate meat 
and potatoes; 


he would eat dessert, however, if 


BTS ON? THE 
RADIO. TONIGHT! 


THE ATOM 


A series of important talks by eminent British and 

Folish scientists on “ATOMIC ENERGY: FOR 

PEACE OR WAR ?”’ broadcast every Friday and 
Monday in June from 


WARSAW RADIO 


{I p.m.on Medium Wave 407. Repeated at 
11.30 p.m. on Short Wave 41 and 49 metres. 
Friday, June 3rd. Dr. E. H. S. BURHOP 
Reader in Physics at London University, Secretary 
of the Atomic Scientists Committee of the A.Sc.W. 
Monday, June 6th 
Prof. C.F. POWELL, M.A., F.R.S. 


Nobel Prizewinner and Professor of 
Experimental Physics at Bristo! University. 


Friday, June 10th. Prof. SLOTOWSKI 


The biggest sale ever of books 
from al! lands and on all subjects. 
One month only! Closing June 25 
Weekdays 9.30-6 Saturdays 9.30-4 
COLLET’S EXHIBITION HALL 
45 Museum Street, London, WCI 


Hand Built RADIOGRAMOPHONE Equipment 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR THOSE WHO SEEK 
PERFECTION AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT TO MODERN 

HIGH FIDELITY STANDARDS 


Demonstrations Daily : Evenings by appointments 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4053 
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the dessert was home-made apple=pie.* ‘This 
Crawfie approach to history pays meagre divi- 
dends, and there are too many tedious passages 
in a book which should go like a bomb from 
beginning to end. To a certain type of historian 
all facts are equal, but some more equal than 
others. MiIcHAEL Howarp 


Shorter Reviews 


Swift: an Introduction. By RIcARDO QUINTANA. 


Oxford. 21s. 


Professor Quintana’s Mind and Art of fonathan 
Swift is a standard work of literary scholarship, and 
one expects his new much shorter book to be a 
boiling-down of that earlier work. It is nothing of 
the sort, but a quite independent venture and fresh 
start. It is wholly admirable; and while the Mind 
and Art must remain the standard work, this more 
rapid and bold survey will be consulted more often 
and to better purpose by all but the specialists. 
There is no radical change of emphasis. Professor 
Quintana still objects to a Swift who is hag-ridden, 
writing out of the ‘private world of the obsessed. 
“Swift’s genius,’ he roundly declares, “was not 
original but representative ”’—representative not so 
much of his own age as of the conservative element 
in that age, which continued to live, in the eighteenth 
century, by the values of the second half of the 
seventeenth. Hence, for instance, Swift’s profound 
distrust of the Dissenters and of their “ enthusiasm,” 
as tending necessarily to tyranny. And the tough 
harshness of his comedy is similarly a “ Restoration ” 
phenomenon; to ignore this is to miss the essential 
point that Swift is first and foremost a comic writer, 
only in the second place a satirist. : 

Professor Quintana seems to have changed his 
mind about Gulliver’s Travels, partly in the light 
of recent books about Swift’s use of the fictitious 
persona and of anonymity as a basic literary strata- 
gem, and of Arthur Case’s elucidation of the 
political allegory. He thinks that when Swift appeals 
for a patriotism above party, in Gulliver’s Travels 
as in his earlier polemics for Harley, he envisages 
this as a real possibility—one of the ways in which 
his supposedly unrelenting pessimism falls far short 
of ours. And, in fact, Swift’s whole treatment of 
the voyage imaginaire is strikingly less cynical than 
that of his forgotten predecessors in that genre. 
Most of the profoundly disquieting ambiguities in 
Swift can be resolved or at any rate made manage- 
able if we put ourselves in the place of the readers 
Swift originally addressed. Professor Quintana 
sometimes under-rates the effort of imaginative 
sympathy required, but he is right to demand it. 


Seventy Seven Poems. By ALBERTO DE LACERDA. 
Translated by the Author and ARTHUR WALEY. 
Allen & Unwin. 9s. 6d: ° 


Literature is often renewed by the by-blow, the 
return of a familiar tradition after it has passed through 
an alien mind and culture. What Mr.. Pound made 
of the Provencal lyric, or Mallarmé of E. A. Poe, or 
the Calypso-bards of the Victorian ballad is, academi- 
cally speaking, nonsense—but, on a broader view, old 
poetry in new bodies. There are some treats, as well 
as shocks, in store for future critics when an English- 
language literature of India or native Africa begins to 
flow in towards the end of the century. 

Some such interest, though relatively mild and 
non-revolutionary, attaches to this book by a young 
Portuguese poet who was born and educated in 
Mozambique before coming to Europe at eighteen. 
His earlier pieces are in the thin and wistful manner 
of the minor Symbolists of the nineteen-hundreds. 
The poet’s only theme is an attempted definition of 
personality, but in terms so sensitively nebulous that 
no definition ever emerges: indeed, it is hardly 
intended to, Later, travel and a new attitude to ex- 
perience give genuine metaphysical depth to a few 
pieces, such as The Net and On the Shore. These 
suggest that an interesting new lyric poet is in the 
making, provided he proves incapable of forgetting his 
origins and is not obsessed with catching up with 
European fashion. The translation, sober and exact, 
is printed opposite the original On the Shore. 
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‘The New Statesman nn Na if 


A. Difficult | Young» Man. — Bi 
-Cresset. 12s. 6d. . : 


» Mr. Martin. “Boyd. sets Shintwelll 7 a very c 
problem. He saddles a large farouche Edw; 
family with its roots deep in the English 
but its leaves luxuriating in the unconvention: 
of Australia. He gives them a.sudden access 
wealth and mounts on them one of those dark 
beautiful eldest sons with a passionate and q 
nature, a throwback, it is hinted, to some unt 
Spanish ancestry. By this time, as may be imagi 
we are heading fast for a run-away—straight ¢ 
the hills of romantic tush. The pro eoiaeg? is to red 
the scale to the credible without losing the romai 
glow. Mr. Boyd does it extremely adroitly, also | 
the help of a narrator. The youngest brovheayy 
is trying, as he looks back on it from the present 
puzzle out the truth about his difficult brother, 
peel off the glazes put on the story by his own ter 
perament which, if less extreme than Dominic’ 8,1 

at least imaginative enough to understand it. T 
gives us a sort of double view, a gently’ comic 

of the grown-ups shot through with a passion 
undercurrent from the attitudinising Cees 

most enjoyable novel giving us that rare plea 
a large bite at the best of both worlds. 


The Collected Papers of Otto Fenichel: Sec 
~ Series. Edited by HANNA FENICHEL and Dal 
Rapaport. Routledge. 35s. Z 


The second volume of Otto Fenichel’s collec 
Papers completes the publication of essays 
addresses many of which had either not app 
before, or had not appeared in English. The valual 
editorial task has been excellently carried out, as 
the case of the first series, and gratitude i 
that the works of the author of The Psychoa 
Theory. of Neurosis have emerged from the lic 
back. numbers of periodicals. 

These essays show Fenichel in an austere ‘igk 
bringing the weight of his erudition and expe 
to bear crushingly upon the heresies of neo-Freudi 
such as Horney, Fromm and Kardiner, explori 
dreams and phobias, education and anti-Sei 
with a detached lucidity which may almost offend 
tender-minded. And yet,’ at the moment wher 
feel he is carrying things too far, that he is ¢ 
passing all human behaviour within a system 
is too rigidly doctrinaire to comprehend the 
taneous vagaries of individual response, he dem 
strates with humility the limits of his science 
shall be content,” he says, “if I have succe 
making it clear that science (psychoanalysis 
others) cannot do more than study the 
characteristics of human beings . . , it cannot 
goals.” But if Fenichel is clear that psychoanal 
findings are no more’ entitled to establish goals 
are those of physics and chemistry, he apf 
inclined to make psychoanalytic interpretation 
situations which are more readily understood 
frame of reference, for example, of sociology. I 
present confused state of the human and s 
sciences, there is a tendency for people to att 
to “capture” other disciplines, in a way whi h 
be unthinkable in the better established ni 
sciences. This, however, is merely the enthusi 
of the great man impatient of his woolly co 
poraries. In general, Fenichel sheds much li 
dark places, even when he is trespassing. 
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Chance and Choice by ‘Cardpack and C 
board: Volume 2. ‘By LANCELOT HO 

’ Max Parrish. 70s. 


This is the final volume of Professor 
great work on statistical analysis. Apart 
mathematical content, the whole work is u 
presenting this vital field of study in an 
way: not only is the typography i in general 
but a second colour is admirably used to 
charts, ~ diagrams and tables. This sec 
is more advanced than the first, and is 
for the general reader: its subjects includ 
of variance and covariance, regressio 
‘tion and factor analysis, presented 
that advanced mathematical 


phy and sociology of mathematics. 


precedented eagerness to exploit new 
ificance and vigorous controversy on 
Ont with respect to the credentials of 
inference. On all sides we hear that 
theory is the logic of the sciences; but 
t three divergent views about its rationale 
ent ... . what distinguishes . . . statistical 
erence is that the uncertainty safeguard of [an] 
sertion is numerically specifiable within an 
med framework of indefinitely protracted 
on. ‘Thus the uncertainty safeguard is the 
ility of false statement. 

acreasing numbers of users of statistical 
3, in the sciences, the social sciences, public 
and administration, would do well to ponder 
$ statement, and on the accompanying dis- 


peare Survey. Edited by ALLARpyce 
COLL. Cambridge. 18s. 


prominence to Shakespearian comedy. Mr, 
1 Coghill examines Measure for Measure in the 
‘of that medieval theory of comedy succinctly 
by Vincent de Beauvais: Est autem 
dia poesis, exordium triste, laeto fine 
mutans. Shakespeare’s comedies begin with 
le and end with that joyful solemnitas of 
e that is an image of happiness. The Re- 
ce theory of comedy as corrective and satirical, 
ded by Sidney and embraced by Jonson, is 
t less relevance in distinguishing the basic form 
of a play as oppressively burdened with prob- 
yf conduct as this one. Mr. Coghill is followed 
fessor Kenneth Muir, who in his well- 
discussion of Troilus and Cressida shows 
able power of making even prosaic facts 
“appears that there are more references to 
in twenty-eight of the plays than in Troilus, 
it Macbeth has twice as many, though it is a 
: horter play. ‘ 

duction, as usual, is brought under survey. Sir 
j Jackson contributes a short article, part histori- 
tch and part personal record, on the staging 
comedies. Miss Ngaio Marsh tells how she 
the “stricken dowager” conception of Olivia 
presenting Twelfth Night in the Antipodes. 
rone Guthrie writes on the remarkable festival 
rd, Ontario. The volume concludes with 
| records of a year’s work in Shakespeare 
it is interesting to learn that “very strong 
itting) support” for Dr. Leslie Hotson’s 
ary views on their stages emerges from the 


kespeare’s dialogue. 


ek-end Competition. 
ma. No. 1,319 
by Hilbrian 

tors are invited to submit a poem on 
in Great Britain (limit 14 lines). The 


version, must occur in the rhyming 
g., Hants—pants; Herts—starts. En- 
> 14. 


sported from Caughnawaga, Quebec, that 
m aerial has been erected in Chief White 
n in this Iroquois village. Competi- 
ited to describe, in the manner of 
mit 20 lines), the reception of the first 


, shattered with a hatchet 
ays of it. Civilisation 


eee 
F 4 (1955 
i more than a- 


wn generation has simultaneously ex- 


is, the eighth annual volume of its kind, gives 


€ Mr. Warren D. Smith into stage business 


the county chosen, which can be its 


: heh ey rf 3 
eri nto the wigwam could be welcomed 


th ° der— . 
A« 
| they watched the Pale-face playi 
_ Games of guess-work, games of childhood, 
_ What’s My Line?, and Watch with Mother... 
_“ How!” cried Chief White Eagle. “ Welcome, 
Welcome to our humble wigwam 
Distant strangers, harmless shadows, 
Shadows bringing mirth and laughter!” 


(G. J. Blundell) 
or, more frequently, shrunk from with incredulous 


horror— 


Then there came a pallid squawlet, 

Shameless torso of a squawlet, 

(“ Thank God only half a squawlet!” 

Murmured the appalled beholders), 

Uttering awful exhortations 

To consume the effete cornflake ... 
In a chasm in the forest, 

Tn a crevice in the chasm, 

Lies the white man’s mangled magic. 


(Edward Blishen) 
The terrible climax was reached with D. W. 


Barker— 


_... Now he views one Gilbert Ha Ha 
‘(Views him or his Yankee sibling) 
' Big Squaw Boyle and Muggriwawa. 
- Soon shall all the bile within him 
Rush in one great flood to choke him... 
He who lost the way of smiling 
Seeks his new quick-drying warpaint, 
_ Calls for his electric scalp-iron, 
‘Dons his plastic feather-headdress, 
_ Stamps in passion to the doorway... 


David Todd (of Northboro, Mass.) pointed the 
moral most forcibly, and wins First Prize of 
A guinea each to Nancy Gunter, 
Hazel Archard (who had the best hire-purchase 
line) and D. R. Peddy. Commended: C. Wilson, 


three guineas. 


who had four very good lines: 


Waiting too the mast above them, 
Arms outstretched into the darkness, 
Craves response from distant totems 
Kirk o’ Shotts and Sutton Coldfield— 


also Alice James and D. L. L. Clarke. 


In the wigwam of the chieftain 
Gathered round the brand-new TV 
Stood the sachems and the people. 

_ When the screen first flickered brightly 
Rose an Indian yell of welcome. 
Silence fell upon the warriors 
As they watched succeeding programs; 
Watched the jazz bands labor fiercely; 
Watched the crooks and desperadoes; 
Watched the endless advertisements— 
And their hearts were. filled with sorrow. 
For this had gone the hard-earned mink skins, 
The muskrat pelts, and all their wampum, 
Up arose an agry murmur 
Like a cloud of bees ascending. 
With wrathful visage Chief White Eagle 
Seized his war club, smashed it squarely 
Down upon the grinning crooner, 
Bringing peace unto his nation, 
To the forest peace and quiet. 

Davin Topp 


To the wigwam of White Eagle 
Hiawatha, Minnehaha, 
_ And their bright papoose Lone Pylon, 
Hied for Look-see-Television; 
First they saw a weather-maker 
Prophesying storm and tempest, 
Then a newsreel, and thereafter 
“ What’s My Line?” and saw a spragster 
And a batman’s topper-upper; 
In the interlude, the pausing 
Watched a potter shape a vessel, 
_ And debated on its purpose. 
Best of all to Hiawatha 
Was his aged nurse Nokomis 
Catechised by Wilfred Pickles, 
Cackling shrill with senile laughter 
- When he asked her, “‘ Are yer coortin’?” 
Wending homeward Hiawatha 
Vowed to write to Great Chief Pickles 
- For a Big-See-Television. 
NNaANCcy GUNTER 
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WHITE | IS “AROUSED FROM THE DEATH SLEEP 
Warm it was within the wigwam. 
Darkness lay upon the daytime, 

For the flap was fastened over 

Old Nokomis, Chief White Eagle, 
Laughing Stock and their papooses. 
There they sat before the See-set, 

Sat and watched the strange Puk-Wudijies, 
Little People, sly enchanters, 

Watched until their eyes grew heavy. 
Very sound asleep the Chief was; 
Dropped his far-see bread and meat-clasp; 
While the white teeth of his children 
Ceased to churn their Gitche Gumee. 
Then his wife rose up lamenting: 

** Wahnonomin ”—So she woke him. 
“Home you brought the Little People 

On the terms of keep or render: 

Go and take them back, White Eagle 

Fear them, for they conquered Kwasind ” 
“Ugh”? they answered all and each one. 


(Kwasind—as any serious student knows—was lulled 
to sleep and killed by the Puk-Wudijies). 


HazeL ARCHARD 


You shall hear how mighty Keneu, 
He, the wealthy Chief White Eagle, 
Came with seventeen-inch tele 
From the land of Never-Never. 
When White Eagle pressed the switcher, 
All the guests at once cried ‘‘ Nushka!”’ 
Seeing on the shining tele 
Nenemoosha, singing sweetheart 
Of the lovers of the telly; 
Brave Ed-mur-row, the white prophet 
Of the Crosby reservation; 
Funnihaha, Laughing Joker, 
Corn, the Mondamin, out-pouring. 
Lo! How all things fade and perish! 
While the sales-man, Gitche Gimme, 
Told men of a wondrous toothpaste, 
Gushkewau, the darkness, entered, 
And the Spirit of the tele 
Promised watchers normal service 
In Ponemah, the hereafter. 

D. R. Peppy 


JEWISH AGENCY 


SOUTHERN ALIYAH 
WEEK-END SEMINAR 
GLEN HOTEL, WESTCLIFF 
JUNE 10th-12th 
‘ Fees £1.15 .0 
(Arrangements can be made for Children) 
NORTHERN ALIYAH 
WEEK-END SEMINAR 
SANDHURST PRIVATE HOTEL, SOUTHPORT 
JUNE 24th-26th 
Fee: £1 115.0 
Various aspects of Settlement in Israel 
will be discussed 


* * * 


HAIM GOLAN 
(Dept. For Settlers from Western Countries) Tel Aviv 
JACOB LEVITSKY ; 


Patwa (Professional & Technical Worker’s Aliyah Dept.) 
Jerusalem 


WILL BE IN 
GLASGOW ... ... ... 6th and 7th June 
* EDINBURGH 8th June 
And will be available to discuss your prospects 


Write for an appointment to the loca! Zionist Councils 
or to 


The Jewish Agency, Aliyah Department, 
77 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 3815 


Blaikray ‘‘EMPHAS”’ 


Semi-rotary 


DUPLICATORS 


COMPLETE FOOLSCAP OUTFITS 
Ulustrated Details from Makers 


BLAIKLOCK, GRAY. LTD., HOCKLEY, ESSEX. 
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The Chess Board 
No. 296 The Final Truth 


A game of chess—as Emanuel Lasker never tired to 
emphasise—means struggle, and its object must be 
by all means (preferably fair) to achieve a win, or, at 
Yet here—Santasiere- 
Kashdan, U.S. Championship 1940—is a position 
which inspired the contestants to struggle for objective 


any rate, to avoid a loss. 


In point of fact, the game continued (2) B-K6, K-Kt2, 

B-K6!, an excellent move because 
it hampers Black in his efforts to get his K behind 
the P, the most effective thing to do in such positions. 
Suppose, e.g., that White had played the more “Obvious 
(4) B-K4 ch, the sequel would have been (4)...K x P, 

(5) P-B5, K-B4! (6) B-Q5, B-Q6, (7) P-B6, B-Kt3, 
(8) K-K6, K-Q5!, (9)B-R2, B-R4, (10) K-K7, K-K4 
I have no space to prove why, in case of 
the ‘‘ diagonal opposition”? (Black K at g5) White 


(3) B x P, B-B8, (4) 


and draws. 


. ae ‘The ‘New Stalaemaecieat Nation, 


B—White to win—a veritable bar, 
points I will add a very helpful ahi Just think 
easily White could win if he could push his B ani 
his QKtP off the board; and then think again! 


of one of the finest problemists of our time who g 
lifelong devotion to the cause of chess. 


Bt A. oes 1954 
LEA 


truth rather than personal 
advantage. During the ad- 
journment they exchanged 
notes on many hours of pains- 
taking analysis. They no 
longer cared for the extra 
4 point on the score-board, 
they were dedicated to the 
quest for the final truth of 
the position, and by the grace 


would win, but it can be looked up in Fine’s “ Basic 
Chess Endings.” In the actual game another point 
of White’s excellent 4th move was to rule out (4) 
..- B-Q6 on account of K-Q4-B5; what happened ‘was 
(4)... K x P, (6) P-B5, K-B2, (6) P-B6, K-Ql, 
(7) B-B7!!, K-Q2, (8) K-B5, K-Q3, (9) K-Kt6, 
K-K4, (10) K-Kt7. If the Black B now stood on e2 
(10) . . . K-B5 would suffice for the draw. As it 
happened White won, thanks to the “ diagonal 
opposition.” (10) ... B-K7, (11) B-Kt8, B-R4, 


Usual prizes, 


‘of Caissa they found it. Obviously, if White wants to 
win he must conquer the Black P at the cost of his 
QKtP; not quite so obviously he must keep the Black B 
‘confined to the ‘‘ short ”’ diagonal; for if it occupied 
the bl-h7 diagonal the win would be impossible. 
Hence, White played (1) K-K5 and Black countered 
(1). . . B-R6! Why the exclamation mark? Because, 


if Black had simply marked time by, say (1). . . K-Bl 
White would have had an easy win by 
(2) B-Kt2! K-Ktl (7) B-R7 K-Kt2 
(3) K-B6 K-Bl (8) P-B5 KxP 
(4) K-Kt5 K-Ktl (9) P-B6 B-Q4 
(5) B-K4!! B-R6 (10) K-Kt6 K-B2 
B-Kt7 (11) K-Kt7, etc. 


(6)BxP 


Week-end Crossword No. 155 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 155, N.S.@N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on June 14. 


COR ee eS 
EEREEs &#G& 

SERRE elie: 
BhEEiEE Ss 

Ge ls RS 
ZEEE & 


£ BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


(12) B-R7, followed by (13) B-Kt6, etc. 

The 4-pointer for begin- 
ners is a game position in 
which, after (1). ..R xP, 
White hoped to save the 
game by (2) R-Kt8 ch, 
K-R3, (3) R-KR8. He 
thought that, so as to avoid 
the mate. Black would have 
to repeat K-Kt2. How, 
instead, did Black force the 
win very neatly? To make — 


ACROSS 


1. Kind of railway in which 
to transfer a footballer (10). 
6.. A friend’s address may be a 


20. Leading role for headmaster 


A: Kunerth 1955 


26. The man with the keys to 


Rix Ps 
Bi ) Kt-B6, Ki ecicts 

(4) P-B4 ch, K-B4. (5) K-Kt7 etc. 
c: (1) ee R-R2. (2) B-B7!, R x B. (3) K-R8, P-R7. « 


se a 
gain at 


C: Hae a 194 


Bitries by Tune 13; 


REPORT ON COMPETITION _ 


No. 293. Set May 14. % 


(2) R x B, Q-K7! e 


(2) BOB, K-04. (3) P-Q3, P-R? 


(5) Q-Kt7 ch! etc. 


In B (by. Kubbel !) the White K should be on a 
to avoid the dual Kt-R6 (which gets full marks). Mani 
correct solutions, prizes shared by W. H. L. Brooking 
J. Ecelson, A. E. Harris, C. G. Hilton, M. Kaye. 


ASSIAG : 


14. Watches perhaps for a bit # 
the paper (10). 


provide accommodation in 
college (10). 


precious thing (4). DOWN 
Caught before the champion- 1. Dismissal for drink (4). 
ship the golf champion is in 2. I am an afterthought for evil 
the capital (10). spirits (4). } 
10. Sound prosperity? (4). 3. Performance on the ground 
. The main offices are dives in gives a key for phe players 
which one has a couple of Cis). 
drinks (12). 4, For the naval aeaekee there. . 
He travels by air and is in is potentially nothing barred 
Yugoslavia to revisit Tito (7). 
(7). 5. The artillery following an 
16. It is like a ring to abolish a obscure cause for a division 
king (7). of foot (7). 
17. Not polemics, but is nicer 7. The. motive is almost en- 
maybe (7). tirely to give the girl support 
19. Increase with the middle (10). 
dynasty (7), 8. Religious buildings are pos- 


sibly the same in the re- 


18. “* Do you —,’ the Walr 


said, ‘ That they could get F 
clear?’ (Carroll) (7). 


19. Obscurity with short cut 


in it (7). 


21. People with a conservativ) 


choice of food (4). a 


22. A feature of last year’s ba 


weather (4). 
SET-SQUARE 
Solution to No. 153 
SOO ETe) acre] 
canes ao 
E om ARE) 
lyiSE a lO!N, 


\ 
Si 


(a)(e) 


ANT 
A 


fo) 


oe 


and pupil (9, 3). 
23; 01n ge Ded ea this 
stranded (4). 


about the party 
turned (10). 
25. A river to try (4). 


_BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued 


formed Israel (10). 


would be 11. Varnish of two nationalities 


(12). 


24, Congratulate with a remark 13. Make a simple alteration in 
the preceding—or you may 
it all out and start 


being re- 
rub 
= again (10). 


MISCELLANEOUS—continued 


ak ae <JO|m|</0) 


tum als) 
a SE ANE! ok 
ne A Divi meas 
PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 153 
G. S. Burton (London, N.12) 


D. C. Glen (Belfast), L: 
Stanhope (Manchester, 20) 


SCHOOLS—continued 


UNE ‘Labour Monthly.” Zero Hour 

Chance (R.P.D.), New Hope in Europe 
(Quaestor), At Bandung (Chou En-lai), Ein- 
stein’s Place in History (J. D. Bernal, F.R.S.), 
Guatemala A Year Later (A. B. Magil), 
Maxton -and the I.L.P. (W. Gallacher). 
** Guatemala ”—Mural by Diego Rivera, Ist 
reproduction in Britain. Order ls. 6d. all 
agents, or half-year’s subscription 9s. from 
N.S., 134 Ballard’s Lane, London, N.3. 


XPORT Information. 4th edition ‘‘ Over- 
seas Newspapers & Periodicals,” over 100 
pages, due to be pub. few wks., price 5s, or 
$1. P. & D., Ltd., 167 Strand, W.C.2. 
s$ ‘THE Nation,” America’s leading Liberal 
Weekly. Subscriptions £2 16s. 3d. 
yearly, may be sent through the Publisher, 
N.S. & N., Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1,. 
Specimen copy on request. 


AMERICAN magazines by yearly » postal 
subscriptions. ‘‘ National Geog. Maga- 
zine,” 49s. 2d.; ‘‘ Life”’ (Int.), 45s.; “* Popu- 
lar Mechanics,” 32s.; ‘‘ Popular Photography,” 
36s.; complete price list free. “Thomas 

Co. (N.S.N.), 111 Buchanan St., Blackpool. 


“NATURE Cure from the Inside,” by 
James C. Thomson. oe Something 
interesting on every page—a great book.”’ wi) 
post 8s. from Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 


L SIMMONDS, 16 Fleet Street. CENtral 
3907. Books bought in any quantity. 
Libraries purchased. Standard sets. Good 
technical books also required. 


OMPREHENSIVE Schools To-day,” by 
Robin Pedley. Councils & Education 
Press, Ltd., 10 Queen Anne St., W.1. 3s. 6d. 


OMPLETE recovery from. meal-time 
melancholy guaranteed by Rayner’s 
delectable Indian Mango Chutney. ~ 


EUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! R. & E. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14, FUL. 7924. 
GERMAN books in 7 rooms; Libris, 38a 
Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAT, 3030. 
WE buy libraries of any description; Pen- 
guins, etc., book club & review copies; 
books, pamphlets Socialism, C.I., Russia, The 
Hammersmith Bkshp., W.6. RIV. 6807. 
MISCELLANEOUS ere 


ECHNICAL Research Seryice. Scientific, 
Literary Consultants. Specialists _re- 


search recondite subjects, Dutton’s Sec. 
Service, 92 Gt, Russell St., W.C.1. Tel. 
MUS. 7379. 

EWELLERY. Contemporary designs, 


handmade in silver or gilt from the 
Audrey China Atelier, 99 Camden Road, 
N.W.1.. Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
Mail orders only. 


ONWAY Hall. Available for Meetings, 
Concerts, Priv. Theatricals; capacity 500. 
Dances 250, Excellent acoustics for recording. 
Small Hall & Committee Rooms also avail- 
ae Apply Sec., Conway Hall, Red Lion 


DUREX gloves and all rubber surgical 
appliances sent under plain cover. Write 
or call for our free price list now. Fiertag, 


Dept. NN, 34 Wardour St., London, W.1. 


WANTED: Old, guns especially fine muzzle 

loading rifles by Whitworth, Rigby, 
Purdey, etc. Reas. prices paid. J.-A. Dron, 
Jnr., Box 25a Ojai, California, U.S.A. 


J[NSURE against jaded appetite by insisting 
on Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 
Available from good grocers everywhere. 


ONTACT Lenses. The London Contact 
Lens Centres, 66 New Cavendish St., 
W.1. Booklet sent. 


STORES wanted. by the Agency Dept., 
C20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., 
W.1. We negotiate suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 


- returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 


also an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc- 
cess letters from students. 


HE Continental Club for conversation and 

tuition in foreign languages every Tues- 

day evening from 8 p.m. 15 Baker St., W.1. 
Enquiries, ring Secretary, GLA. 2987. 


SCHOOLS - 


BURGEssS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park, 
‘Hampstead. Co- education 3 to 18. Full, 
or weekly boarding and day school. Head- 
master, James Cunningham East, M.A. 


_leuer for_ea 


ST: CHRISTOPHER School, Letch 

co-educational, 5 to 18 years, in an o 

air atmosphere of ordered freedom. 

standards of creative work and achieyeme 

leading to Universities and satisfying - 
. King’ Harris, M.A. 


"T XLEHURST School, Forest Row, Susse 
Boys and Girls (5- 33). Freedom, h 
and happiness as basis of education. App 
Dorothy Mumford, B.Sc. ‘ a 


RELIABLE advice given (gratis) by Trun 

and Knightley, Ltd., concerning scl 
for boys and girls. Clarendon House, 11 8 
Clifford St. W.1. REGent 2803. Founded 19 


READERS’ MARKET 


OR Sale: Encyclopzxdia Britannica, 1 
new, , unpacked, services, £80/o 
** Horizon,” “ Criterion,” etc. (odds); 


ANG Td. L.S. 1949- $4; Grove, IV Edi 
vols., 4-leather—offers; Baby Grand, 
hoff, 4ft. 6ins., Overstrung, square — 


Musician owner. 

ANTED: Asherwood’s “All the | 
spirators”; Encyclopxedia _ Brital 
complete pay Ue £253, Rosenberg, 
harin, Bernstein, Borkenau, Trotsky, | 
London Ph.D. Science Convocation Ro 
Send no money or goods in reply, but 
first to N.S. & N. gee Make (s 

5 item). The charge to 

‘tisers ts 3s. first, 10d. “each addi 
and covers the cost of forwarding 


= vs i 
bd “see 


